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SKY PICTURES IN SICILY. 
I, THE COMET. 


Pate phantom, on the blue October night, 
Like a dropped plume from fallen angel’s 
win 
Shesien steer, a shunned, mysterious thing, 
Alike unclaimed by darkness or by light ;— 
Old superstitions quicken at thy sight, 
Of storm and earthquake,—of tyrannic King 
Sudden struck mad,—of Death volcanoes 


flin 
Down hills alive with autumn’s vintage bright. 
To me a strange companion thou hast been 
For many a lonely hour beside the sea, 
Bringing back firelights when I used to lean, 
A wondering child, against my father’s knee, 
Who told us tales of others like to thee, 
Ghosts of the air, with fright by simple mor- 
tals seen. 


II. DAY COLORS. 


The spirits of Palermo’s thousand flowers 
Give thousand colors to Palermo’s sky ; 
Look up at sunrise—lo! pomegranate bowers, 
And banks of blue forget-me-not hard by 
Evening doth warm ’mid orange fruitage die, 
Above her tent the rose, with crimson showers, 
Fringes the clouds; o’er yonder mountain tow- 
ers 
A rain of violets falleth from on high. 
Yes, this was Enna’s land ; and here, I swear, 
Was the famed grove of the Hesperides. 
So bright the wreaths for Hours to choose and 
wear, 
So teeming ripe the bounty of the trees ;— 
Color and changing perfume fill the air, 
Which faints not ‘neath the freight, but laughs 
like heart at ease. 


III. THE MOON TAKES UP THE TALE. 


Yet, with her soft and rich and mystic light, 
The moon doth challenge this variety ; 

id — to the day its gaudy shows,” saith 
she, 
“ Mine be the calmer holiness of Night. 

After the feast, the prayer—after delight, 
Thoughtful repose—after the rainbow sea 
Heaving with glittering turbulence, for me 

One changeless amethyst, as mirror bright. 
Mine are the hours when Memory softly roves 

(Hope would the mysteries of the sun explore), 
When all the best aspirings, purest loves, 

And sweetest friendships man enjoyed of yore, 
Come back—when even the mournful dirge 

‘ No more!’ 
ALike soothing distant chime, in mellowed ca- 
dence moves.” 


IV. RAIN. 


Hark ! how the rain that rings upon the spears 


ILDREN’S TIMEPIECE. 


Saying, “ Your shows are brighter for my tears ; 

ine are the gems on yonder bow bestrown, 
Brighter by far than my North sisters own ; 

— that the sea uprears.— 

on 


Mine, yon gray 
Climb to the lonely temple on the hill, 

Where stood Sopestd once, when I am there, 
And ye shall see above that ruin fair 

I can hang grief so solemn, that a thrill 

Of ancient awe the blood of health shall chill, 
As though departed Gods were weeping dark 


in air.” 
—All the Year Round. 


ON GUARD. 


At midnight, on my lonely beat, 

When shadow wraps the wood and lea, 
A vision seems my view to greet 

Of one at home that prays for me. 


No roses blow upon her cheek— 
Her form is not a lover’s dream— 

But on her face, so fair and meek, 
A host of holier beauties gleam. 


For softly shines her silver hair, 
A patient smile is on her face, 

And the mild lustrous light of prayer 
Around her sheds a moonlike grace. 


She prays for one that’s far away— 
The soldier in his holy fight, 

And begs that Heaven in mercy may 
Protect her boy and bless the Right ! 


Till, though the leagues lie far between, 
This silent incense of her heart 

Steals o’er my soul with breath serene, 
And we no longer are apart. . 


So guarding thus my lonely beat, 
By shadowy wood and haunted lea, 
That vision seems my view to greet 
Of her at home who prays for me. 


Camp CAMERON. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


THE CHILDREN’S TIMEPIECE. 


Now Summer dons her golden robe ; 

Its gray and half-transparent globe 

The dandelion rears again 

From the green meadow’s rolling main. 
Now when the brown and purple grass 
Is yellowed by the king-cup’s flowers, 
The children pluck the rank green tubes, 
And blow the down to count the hours. 


When birds their lulling spring-song cease, 
And Summer ’gins her reign of peace ; 
When meadows turn a sunny brown, 

And mowers leave the dusty town ; 

When now the sorrel plumes turn red, 
And brave the hot flushed summer wind ; 
When brawny laborers rest from toil. 





Of the sharp reeds, makes answer—or with 
tone 
Saddens the breeze, like the low streamy moan | 
Of captive Naiad, sobbing out her fears. 


And grateful hedgerow shelter find ; 
Then children pluck the cobweb flowers, 
And blow the down to count the hours. 


—Chambers’s Journal. W. T. 








THE ENGLISH TRANSLATORS OF VIRGIL. 


From The Quarterly Review. 

1. The Works of Virgil. Translated by the 
Rey. Rann Kennedy and Charles Rann 
Kennedy. 2 Vols. 1849. 

2. My Book. By James Henry. 1853. 

3. The Works of Virgil: closely rendered 
into English Rhythm. By Rev. Robert 
Corbet Singleton. Vol. 1. 1855. 

4. Virgil: literally translated into English 
Prose. By Henry Owgan, LL.D. 1857. 

Nor long ago * we invited the attention of 
the public to Horace and his translators. 
From Horace to Virgil is a natural and easy 
transition, and we are now accordingly go- 
ing to offer some remarks on the English 
translators of Virgil, though we cannot plead 
the excuse of the appearance of any recent 
versions by eminent hands, by noble lords 
or accomplished statesmen. Our intention 
is to furnish some answer to two distinct 
though connected questions: How has Vir- 
gil been translated? and how may he be 
translated ? 

To attempt an exhaustive account of all 
the translations of the whole or parts of Vir- 
gil which have been made in English is a 
task which would exceed our own opportu- 
nities, as it probably would the wishes of 
our readers. Many of these productions are 
doubtless unknown to us: with others we 
are acquainted by name or by character, but 
they do not happen to be within our reach. It 
is obvious, too, that there must be a consid- 
erable number which do not deserve even the 
slender honor of a passing commemoration. 
Here, as elsewhere, something will depend 
on the date and consequent rarity of the 
book. A worthless translation of the nine- 
teenth century calls for no mention at all ; 
the work can be procured without difficulty, 
or the reader, if he pleases, can himself pro- 
duce something of the same character. A 
worthless translation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury has an adventitious value: it is prob- 
ably rare, and at any rate the power of pro- 
ducing any thing similar is gone forever. 
While, therefore, we do not cater for pro- 
fessed antiquaries, we may perhaps hope to 
interest those who care to see how Virgil has 
fared at the hands of writers, great and small, 
belonging to the various schools of English 
poetry—who for the sake of a few instances 
of beauty and ingenuity will pardon a good 
deal of quaintness and even some dulness, 
and are not too severe to smile at occasional 


* No. ceviii. Art. 2. 
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passages of rampant extravagance and un- 
disguised absurdity. 

A very few words are all that need be 
spent on the first translation of Virgil into 
English by Caxton. The title, or rather tail- 
piece, runs as follows: ‘‘ Here fynyssheth 
the boke of Eneydos, compyled by Vyrgyle, 
whiche hathe be translated oute of latyne in 
to frenshe, And oute of frenshe reduced in 
to Englysshe by me Wyllm Caxton the xxii. 
daye of Iuyn, the yeare of our lorde m.iiii 
clxxxx. The fythe yeare of the Regne of 
Kynge Henry the seuenth.” Some account 
of the original work (by Guillaume de Roy) 
may be found in Warton’s “ History of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” Section xxiv. It seems, in fact, 
to be a romance made out of the Aineid by 
numerous excisions and some additions, the 
bulk of the whole being comparatively small. 
We have only glanced at the translation, the 
printing as well as the language of which is 
calculated to repel all but black-letter stu- 
dents ; but its chief characteristic seems to 
be excessive amplification of the Latin. This 
is apparently the version of Virgil’s two lines 
(Zin. IV. 9, 10) :— 


‘‘ Anna soror, que me suspensam insomnia ter- 
rent ! 


Quis novus hic nostris successit sedibus hos- 

pes!” 

‘‘ Anne my suster and frende I am inryghte 
gret thoughte strongely troubled and incyted, 
by dremes admonested whiche excyte my 
courage tenquire the maners & lygnage of 
this man thus valyaunt, strong, & puyssaunt, 
whiche deliteth hym strongely to speke, in 
deuysing the hie fayttes of armes and per- 
illys daungerous whiche he sayth to haue 
passed, neweli hither comyn to soiourne in 
our countreys. I am so persuaded of grete 
admonestments that all my entendement is 
obfusked, endullyd and rauysshed.” 


It was not long before Caxton was to meet 
with one who proved himself both a severe 
critic and a successful rival. This was “ the 
Reverend Father in God, Mayster Gawin 
Douglas, Bishop of Dunkel, and unkil to the 
Erle of Angus,” whose “ xiii Bukes of Enea- 
dos of the famose Poete Virgill translatet 
out of Latyne verses into Scottish metir,” 
though not published till 1553, was written 
forty years earlier. In the poetical preface 
to this work—a composition of some five 
hundred lines—there is a long paragraph, 
entitled in the margin, “ Caxtoun’s faultes,” 
which passes in review the various delin- 








quencies of the father of printing: his omis- 
sion of the greater part of the “ thre first 
bukis,” his assertion that the storm in Book 
I. was sent forth by olus and Neptune, the 
“ prolixt and tedious fassyoun” in which he 
deals with the story of Dido, his total sup- 
pression of the fifth Book, his ridiculous re- 
jection of the descent into the shades as fab- 
ulous, his confusion of the Tiber with the 
Tover, his substitution of Crispina for Dei- 
phobe as the name of the Sibyl, the whole 
being summed up by the assurance that,— 


“ His buk is na mare like Virgil, dar I lay, 
Than the nyght oule resemblis the papingay.” 


The bishop’s own version has been highly 
praised by competent judges, and we think 
deservedly. One specimen we will give, 
and it shall be from the exordium of Book 
L:— 

“« The battellis and the man I will discriue, 

Fra Troyis boundis first that fugitiue 

By fate to Italie come and coist lauyne, 

Quer land and se cachit with meikill pyne 

By force of goddis aboue fra euery stede 

Of cruel Iuno throw auld remembrit feid : 

Grete payne in batelles sufferit he also 

Or he his goddis brocht in Latio 

And belt the ciete, fra quham of nobil fame 

The latyne peopill taken has thare name, 

And eke the faderis, princis of Alba, 

Come, and the walleris of grete Rome alsua.” 


The reader of these lines will not fail to 
remark their general closeness to the origi- 
nal, at the same time that he will be struck 
with a certain diffuseness, such as seems to 
be an inseparable adjunct of all early poetry. 
To expect that such rude and primitive work- 
manship should represent adequately Vir- 
gil’s peculiar graces would of course be ab- 
surd; but the effort was a great one for the 
time when it was made, and our northern 
neighbors may well be proud of it. 

Not less marked, though not altogether 
of the same character, is the interest at- 
taching to the next translation, or rather 
fragment of translation. The Earl of Surrey 
may or may not have died too soon for the 
political well-being of England, but his fate 
was undoubtedly an untimely one for her 
literature, and the historian who denies his 
claim to our sympathy expressly acknowl- 
edges his “ brilliant genius.” * His version, 
which embraces the Second and Fourth 
Books of the Aneid, deserves attention not 
only for its own sake, but as the first known 
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specimen of English blank verse. As might 
be expected, the versification is not entitled 
to any very high positive praise. It is lan- 
guid and monotonous, and sometimes un- 
metrical and inharmonious; but the advance 
upon Gawin Douglas is very perceptible. 
The language is chiefly remarkable for its 
purity and simplicity ; occasionally there is 
a forcible expression, but in general a uni- 
form medium is kept, and a modern reader 
will still complain a little of prolixity, though 
he will acknowledge that the fault is being 
gradually corrected. Dr. Nott has remarked ' 
that some parts of the translation are more 
highly wrought than others; and while he 
draws attention to the fact that Surrey has 
frequently copied Douglas, whose work must 
have been known to him in MS., he notes 
that these obligations are much more fre- 
quent in the Second Book than in the Fourth, 
The following extract (we quote from Dr. 
Nott’s edition) will perhaps give an adequate 
notion of Surrey’s manner (An. II. 228, 
‘¢Tumvero tremefacta,” etc.) :— 


“‘ New gripes of dread then pierce our trembling 
breasts. 
They said, Lacon’s deserts had dearly bought 
His heinous deed, that pierced had with steel 
Thesacred bulk, and thrown the wicked lance. 
The people cried with sundry greeing shouts 
To bring the horse to Pallas’ temple blive, 
In hope thereby the goddess’ wrath to appease, 
We cleft the walls and closures of the town, 
Whereto all help, and underset the feet 
With sliding rolls, and bound his neck with 
ropes. 
This fatal gin thus overclamb our walls, 
Stuft with arm’d men; about the which there 
ran 
Children and maids, that holy carols sang ; 
And well were they whose hands might touch 
the cords.” 


The next translator, like Surrey, only 
lived to accomplish a portion of the Eneid: 
but it was a much larger portion, and it had 
the good fortune to be completed by another 
hand. Thomas Phaer, at one time “ sollici- 
tour to the king and quene’s majesties, at- 
tending their honourable counsaile in the 
marchies of Wales,” afterwards “ doctour of 
physike,” published seven Books ofthe Mneid 
in1558. Athis death, two years afterwards, 
he left a version of the Eighth and Ninth 
Books and a part of the Tenth; and in 1578 
“‘ the residue ” was “‘ supplied and the whole 
worke together newly set forth by Thomas 
Twyne, gentleman.” This translation is in 





* Froude’s Hist. of England, vol. iv. p. 509, 


the long fourteen-syllable or ballad metre, 








— 
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which had then come into vogue, being used 
even in versions from the drama, * and which 
was afterwards adopted by Chapman in ren- 
dering the Iliad. It is of Chapman, indeed, 
that the ordinary reader will most naturally 
think in turning over Phaer’s pages. Not 
to dwell on the essential difference between 
the two involved in the choice of subject, 
the ballad-measure of Queen Mary's time 
being as ill suited to the Virgilian hexameter 
as the ballad-measure of King James’ may 
be well suited to the Homeric, we shall prob- 
ably be justified in saying that Phaer’s in- 
feriority in original power makes him more 
faithful as a translator, though less interest- 
ing as a writer, and that his greater prolixity 
gives him a certain advantage in dealing 
with a measure which from its enormous 
length can hardly be made attractive, when 
written, as Chapman has written it, in coup- 
lets closely interlaced and complicated with 
each other. But Phaer has little or nothing 
of that “ daring fiery spirit” which, as Pope 
says, made Chapman write like an immature 
Homer; and though his language is not 
without merit, not many expressions can be 
quoted from him which would appear felici- 
tous to a modern taste. His greatest eulo- 
gist is Godwin, ¢ who pronounces his book 
“the most wonderful depository of living de- 
scription and fervent feeling that is to be 
found, perhaps, in all the circle of litera- 
ture;” and, after quoting various passages 
with the highest commendation, says that 
whoever shall read his version of Anchises’ 
speech about Marcellus, at the end of the 
Sixth Book, will cease to wonder that the 
imperial court was dissolved in tears at Vir- 
gil’srecital. Let us see if we can transcribe 
it dry-eyed :— 


‘* Hneas there (for walke with him he saw a 

seemly knight, 

A goodly springold yong in glistring armour 
shining bright, 

But nothing glad in face, his eyes downcast 
did shewe no cheere), 

O father, what is he that walkes with him as 
equall peere ? 

His onely son? or of his stock some child of 
noble race ? 

What bustling makes his mates? how great 
he goth with portly grace ? 


* See Warton’s account of “Seneca his tenne 
Tragedies translated into English,’ 1581 (Hist. of 
Eng. Poetry, § lvii.). 

t “Lives of Edward and John Philips” (Lon- 
don, 1815), pp. 247 foll. 





But cloud of louring night his head full heauy 

wrappes about. 

Then lord Anchises spake, and from his eyes 

the tears brake out, 

O son, thy peoples huge lamented losse seeke 

not to knowe. 

The destnies shall this child onto the world 

no more but showe, 

Not suffer long to liue: O Gods, though Rome 

you think to strong 

And ouermuch to match, for enuie yet do us 

no wrong. : 

What wailings loude of men in stretes, in 

feeldes, what mourning cries 

In mighty ames of Mars, at this mans death 

in Rome shall rise ? 

What funeralls, what numbers dead of corpses 

shalt thou see, 

O Tyber flood, when fleeting nere his new 

tombe thou shalt flee ? 

Nor shall there neuer child from Troian line 

that shal proceede 

Exalt his graunsirs hope so hie, nor neuer 

Rome shal breede 

An impe of maruel more, nor more on man 

may iustly bost. 

O vertue, O prescribid faith, O righthand 

valiaunt most ! 

Durst no man him haue met in armes con- 

flicting, foteman fearce, 

Or wold he fomy horses sides with spurres 

encountring pearce. 

O piteous child, if euer thou thy destnies hard 

maist breake, 

Marcellus thou shalt be. Now reatche me 

Lillies, Lilly flours, 

Giue purple Violetts to me, this neuews soule 

of ours 

With giftes that I may spreade, and though 

my labour be but vayne, 

Yet do my duety deere I shall. Thus did 

they long complayne.” 

The remaining attempts in the sixteenth 
century deserve registering chiefly as curi- 
ous and grotesque experiments. Abraham 
Fleming, indeed, gave promise of something 
better in his “ Bucolikes of Publius Virgilius 
Maro, with alphabeticall Annotations upon 
proper nams of Gods, Goddesses, men, wo- 
men, hilles, flouddes, cities, townes, and 
villages, &c., orderly placed in the margent. 
Dravvne into plain and familiar Englishe, 
verse for verse” (London, 1575), which is 
in rhymed fourteen syllable measure in the 
style of Phaer. But in 1589 he published 
another version of the Eclogues, along with 
one of the Georgics, in which he discarded 
‘foolish rime, the nise observation whereof 
many times darkeneth, corrupteth, peruert- 
eth, and falsifieth both the sense and the 
signification,” in favor of unrhymed lines of 
fourteen or fifteen syllables, not very grace- 
ful in themselves, and rendered additionally 








quaint by a strange fashion of introducing 
into the middle of the text explanatory notes, 
which form part and parcel of the metre. 
Thus he makes Virgil compliment his patron 
on— 
“Thy verses, which alone are worthy of 
The buskins [brave] of Sophocles [I meane his 
stately stile],” 
and mentions, among the prognostics of fair 
weather,— 
“And Nisus [of Megera king and turned to a 
falcon] 
Capers aloft in skie so cleere, and Scylla 
[Nisus daughter 


Changed into a larke] doth smart for [his 
faire] purple haire.” 


The prevalent mania, too, for reviving clas- 
sical metre, which infected even Sidney and 
Spenser, took hold, as might be expected, 
of the would-be translators of Virgil. Webbe, 
in his “ Discourse of English Poetrie” (Lon- 
don, 1586), “ blundered,” as he aptly as well 
as modestly expresses it, upon a hexametri- 
cal version of the two first “‘ Eglogues,” in 
which Melibeeus tells his “‘ kidlings,”— 
“Neuer again shall I now in a greene bowre 
sweetlie reposed 
See ye in queachie briers farre a loofe clam- 
ering on a high hill, 
Now shall I sing no Iygges, nor whilst I doo 
fall to my iunkets, 


Shall ye, my Goates, cropping sweete flowers 
and leaues sit about me.” 


But the most considerable, and by far the 
most extraordinary, feat of this nature was 
performed by Richard Stanyhurst, in his 
“First Foure Bookes of Virgil’s Aineis 
translated into English Heroical Verse, with 
other Poéticll devises thereto annexed” 
(London, 1583). His remarks on his own 
translation are a curiosity in themselves, 
and may remind us of Chapman’s “ Mysteries 
revealed in Homer.” “Virgil,” he says, 
“in diuerse places inuesteth Iuno with this 
epitheton, Saturnia. M. Phaer ouerpasseth 
it, as if it were an idle word shuffled in by 
the authour to damme vp the chappes of 
yawning verses. I never to my remem- 
brance omitted it, as indeed a terme that 
carieth meate in his mouth, and so emphat- 
icall, as that the ouerslipping of it were in 
effect the choaking of the Poets discourse, 
in such hauking wise as if he were throtled 
with the chincoughe. And to inculcate that 
clause the better, where the mariage is 
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made in the fourth boke betwene Dido and 
Aeneas, I adde in my verse Watry Iuno, 
Although mine Author vsed not the epi- 
theton, Watrye, but onlye made mention of 
earth, ayer, and fier, yet I am well assured 
that word thoroughly conceiued of an hede- 
ful student may giue him such light as may 
ease him of six moneths trauaile: whyche 
were well spent, if that Wedlocke were wel 
understoode.” His practice was not less 
remarkable than his theory. Phaer had 
talked of “ Sir Gyas” and “ Sir Cloanthus,” 
made Isis masquerade as “Dame Rain- 
bowe,” and turned “‘ Gallum rebellem” into 
“rebell French.” Stanyhurst (we take the 
instances given by Warton) calls Correbus 
a “ bedlamite ;” arms Priam with his sword 
“Morglay,” a blade that figures in Gothic 
romance; makes Dido’s “ pervulus Aneas ” 
into “a cockney, a dandiprat hop-thumb,” 
and says that when Jupiter “ oscula libavit 
nate” he “bust his pretty prating parrot.” 
But he shall exhibit himself more at length, 
and somewhat more favorably, in a passage 
from the end of the First Aneid (v. 736, 
“Dixit, et in mensam,” etc.) :— 


“Thus sayd, with sipping in vessel nicely she 

dipped. 

Shee chargeth Bicias: at a blow hee lustily 
swapping 

Thee wine fresh spuming with adraught swild 
up to the bottom. 

Thee remnaunt lordings him pledge: Then 
curled Ioppas 

Twang’d on his harp golden what he whillon 
learned of Atlas. 

How the moone is trauers’d, how planet soon- 
nie reuolueth, 

He chaunts: how mankind, how beasts dooe 
carrie their offspring ; 

How flouds be engendered, so how fire, celes- 
tial Arcture, 

Thee raine breede sev’n stars, with both the 
Trionical orders : 

Why the sun at westward so timely in winter 
is housed, 

And why the night seasons in summer swiftly 
be posting. 

The Moores hands clapping, thee Troians 
plaudite flapped.” 


In passing to the seventeenth century we 
feel that a change has already set in. The 
metres adopted are such as commend them- 
selves to modern ears; the language, though 
varying according to the greater or less skill 
of the individual writer, is not+in general 
marked by much quaintness or redundancy. 
Let us take a specimen from the earliest ver- 
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sion with which we are acquainted, *—“ Di- 
do’s Death: Translated out of the best of 
Latine Poets into the best of vulgar Lan- 
guages. By one that hath no name ” (Lon- 


don, 1622) “ Preterea fuit in tectis,” etc. 
(Book IV., v. 457) :— 


“In her house of stone 
A temple too she had, of former spouse, 
By her much Reuerenc’t, with holy bowes 
And Snowwhite Wooll adorn’d, whence oft she 
hears 
A voice that like her husbands call appeares, 
When —_ night holds the world. The ellenge 
wle 
Oft on her housetop dismall tunes did houle, 
Lamenting wofull notes at length outdrawing: 
And many former Fortune-tellers’ awing 
Forewarnings fright: AEneas too in Dreames 
Makes her runne mad: left by her selfe, she 
seemes 
Alone some vneouth foule long way to haue 
taken, 
Tyrians to seeke in desert Land forsaken.” 


The vogue which these translations ob- 
tained does not seem always to have been pro- 
portioned to their merits. In 1628 were pub- 
lished ‘“ Virgil’s Georgicks Englished by 
Thomas May, Esq.,” and “ Virgil’s Eclogves 
translated into English by W. L.” (Wil- 
liam Lisle.) The former, if little read, has 
been not unfrequently mentioned since; the 
very existence of the latter has been forgot- 
ten.t Yet our readers, if we mistake not, 
will peruse the following extract from May’s 
heroics with comparative indifference, while 


* When we wrote the above, we had not met 
with a translation of the Second Eneid published 
in 1620, by Sir Thomas Wroth, under the title of 
“ The Destruction of Troy, or the Acts of Aeneas,” 
acopy of which is in the British Museum. Our 
space will only allow us to say that the metre is 
Phaer's, but the style more modern. 

t An account of Lisle, who was an Anglo-Saxon 
scholar and antiquary, is given in Chalmers’ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary; but nothing is said of this 
translation. He appears, however, to have dedi- 
cated an edition of a treatise by £lfric to Prince 
Charles in a copy of verses “‘ by way of Eclogue, 
imitating the 4th of Virgile,” besides being the au- 
thor of a version from Du Bartas, and of “ The 
Fair Ethiopian,” which Chalmers calls a long poem 
of very indifferent merit. 

Benson, whom we shall have occasion to men- 
tion below, says that almost one hundred of May’s 
lines are adopted by Dryden with very little alter- 
ation. The first two lines of May seem to have 
been copied by Ogilby. 

“ What makes rich crops, what seasofi most inclines 

To plowing th’ earth, and marrying elms with 

vines.” —May. 
“What makes Rich Grounds, in what Celestial 


igns 
Tis ou to Plow, and marry Elms with Vines.’’ 
— Ogilby. 
Dryden borrows also once at least from Lisle. But 
of his plagiarisms more below. 


they will thank us for selecting two of Lisle’s 
stanzas. (“Felix qui potuit,” etc., Georg. 
II. 490) :— 


“ Happy is he that knowes the cause of things, 
That all his feares to due subjection brings, 
Yea, fate itselfe, and greedy Acheron! 

Yea, happy sure is he, who ere has knowen 
The rurall Gods, Sylvanus, and great Pan, 
And all the sister Nymphs! that happy man 
Nor peoples voices, nor kings purple moue, 
Nor dire ambition sundring brothers loue, 
Nor th’ Istrian Dacians fierce conspiracies, 
Nor Romes estate, nor falling monarchies.” 


“Quem fugis, ah demens,” ete. (Eel. If. 
60) :-— 
“(Ah foolish Fon) whom dost thou seek to 

shun ? 

Why, Dardan Paris (that same shepheard 
knight) 

Yea, e’ne the gods themselves, the woods did 
woon : 

Let Pallas praise her Towres goodly hight, 

And in her pompous Palaces delight 

Which shee hath builded : but of all the rest, 

In my conceit, the Forrest-Life is best. 

The crewell grim-faced Lionesse pursues 

The a Woolfe: the Woolfe the kid so 
ree: 

The wanton capring kidd doth chiefly chuse 

Amongst the flowring Cythisus to bee: 

And Corydon (Alexis) followes thee : 

So each thing as it likes : and all affect 

According as their nature doth direct.” 


We must confess, however, that Lisle’s 
Eclogues, which are in a variety of metres, 
contain other passages less attractive than 
this. Nor should it be forgotten that much 
of the charm of these stanzas consists in 
their reminding us of strains which, when 
Lisle wrote, already belonged to the past,— 
the pastoral poetry of Spenser. May’s notes 
are less sweet, but they are probably more 
his own ; they reach forward, not backward ; 
they contain not an echo of Spenser, but a 
prophecy of Dryden. 

The year 1632 saw a complete version of 
the Mneid by Vicars,* and a translation of 
the First Book by Sandys. Vicars, a par- 
liamentary fanatic, is known to the world as 
a poet only by the savage lines in Hudibras, 
where he is coupled with Withers and 
Prynne as “inspired with ale and viler 
liquors to write in spite of nature and his 


* The title of Vicars’ work is “ The XII Aeneids 
of Vigil, the most renowned Laureat-Prince of 
Latine poets, translated into English deca-sylla- 
bles, by Iohn Vicars.” Sandys’ is added to an 
edition of his translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 








(1682), and entitled, “ An Essay to the Translation 
of Virgil’s Eneis.” 
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stars.” Sandys is celebrated as the author 
of a translation of Ovid, which Pope read as 
a child and (not an invariable consequence 
with him) praised asa man. There seems 
to be no merit in Vicars. Sandysis perhaps 
superior to May, but, like him, he pleases 
chiefly as the harbinger of better things in 
language and versification. Here is a favor- 
able specimen (* Est in secessu,” etc., Zn., 
I. 159) :— 


“‘ Deepe in a Bay an Ile with stretcht-out sides 

A — makes, and breakes the justling 
tides : 

The parting floods into a landlockt sound 

Their streams discharge, with rocks invirond 
round, 

Whereof two, equal lofty, threat the skies, 

Under whose lee the safe Sea silent lies : 

Their browes with dark and trembling woods 
arayd, 

Whose spreading branches cast a dreadfull 
shade.” 


Sir John Denham’s translation of the Sec- 
ond Aineid is said to have been made in 
1636. We know not whether his “ Passion 
of Dido for neas ” was written at the same 
time, but it seems rather the better of the 
two. In both, however, Denham is very un- 
equal; a series of vigorous couplets will be 
followed by passages written in “ concate- 
nated metre,” as Johnson calls it, and dis- 
figured by bad or feeble rhymes. He is 
fond, too, of engrafting comments and con- 
ceits upon his original, as when Dido tells 
Eneas— 


“Thou shouldst mistrust a wind 
False as thy Vows, and as thy heart unkind.” 


The queen’s dying speech is a fair example 
of his better manner (“ Dulces exuvie,” etc., 
4in. IV. 651) :— 


“Dear Reliques whilst that Gods and Fates 
gave leave, 

Free me from care, and my glad soul receive ; 
That date which fortune gave I now must end 
And to the shades a noble Ghost descend: 
Sicheus blood by his false Brother spilt 
I have reveng’d, and a proud City built : 
Happy alas! too happy I had liv’d, 
Had not the Trojan on my Coast arriv’d : 
But shall I dye without revenge ? yet dye, 
Thus, thus with joy to thy Sichseus flye. 
My conscious Foe my Funeral fire shall view 
From Sea, and may that Omen him pursue.” 


A better translation of this Fourth Book 
appeared in 1648 by Sir Richard Fanshaw, 
a friend of Denham, who does justice to 
his powers in an excellent copy of verses 
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recommendatory of his version of Pastor 

Fido. Fanshaw’s case is not unlike Lisle’s : 

instead of prosecuting the cultivation of the 

heroic, he revives that of the Spenserian 
stanza. The choice was not a happy one 
under the circumstances : Virgil did not write 
in periods of nine lines, and Fanshaw, not 
being a diffuse writer, is led in consequence 
to run stanza into stanza, so that the versi- 
fication does not enable us to follow the 
sense. Where, however, sense and metre 
happen to coincide, he may be read with real 
pleasure, as in the following passage (“ Dis- 

simulare etiam sperasti,” etc. dn. IV. 

305) :— 

“Did’st thou hope too by stealth to leave my 
setter such treason could be unbetrayed, 
Nor ours my love, nor thy late plighted 

and, 

Nor Dido, who would die, thy flight have 

stayed ? 

Must too this voyage be in winter made ? 

Throughstorms? O cruel to thyself and me! 

Didst thou not hunt strange lands and scep- 

tres swayed 

By others, if old Troy revived should be, 
Should Troy itself be sought through a tempes- 

tuous sea ?” 

We now come to the first translation of 
the whole of Virgil, “ The Works of Publius 
Virgilius Maro, Translated by John Ogilby, 
and Adorn’d with Sculptur,” first published 
in 1649-50, and afterwards, we believe, three 
times reprinted. This indefatigable adven- 
turer, who practised successively or simul- 
taneously the callings of dancing-master, 
original poet, translator from the classics, 
and literary projector, frequently ruined, but 
always recovering himself, learnt Latin in 
middle life, and proceeded to translate Vir- 
gil, as he afterwards learnt Greek and trans- 
lated Homer. In his way he must be pro- 
nounced successful; he was ridiculed, but 
his version continued to be bought till Dry- 
den’s came into the market ; and the “ Sculp- 
turs” (engravings), which form a prominent 
feature in this, as in his other books, were 
considered good enough to be borrowed by 
his rival, who did not like to go to the expense 
of new plates. Nay, he seems to have found 
admirers still later: his work heads the list 
of the lady’s library in the ‘ Spectator,” 
Dryden’s “Juvenal” coming second; and 
we happen to know that it not only is in- 
cluded among the books recommended for 





examination to the fraternity of laborers 
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whom the Dean of Westminster is marshal- 
ling with a view to the production of a new 
English dictionary, but that a member of the 
band has undertaken to studyit. In its day 
it was doubtless a useful and—in the ab- 
sence of any thing better suited to the taste 
of that generation—even a readable book. 
It is sufficiently close to the words of Virgil 
—much more so than Dryden. Its margin 
is furnished with a collection of notes from 
the old commentators, done in a tolerably 
business-like style ; and though the author 
shows uo trace of poetical feeling, no real 
appreciation of poetical language, he writes 
in general fair commonplace prosaic English, 
while his mastery over the heroic couplet 
will probably be pronounced creditable by 
those who, like our readers, have the means 
of comparing him with his predecessors and 
contemporaries. Ad aperturam libri, we se- 
lect the opening of his Sixth Aneid :— 


“ Weeping he said: at last with Sails a-trip, 
To the Euboick Confines steers his Ship: 
_ sharpflook’d Anchors they cast out be- 

ore, 
And the tall Navy fring’d the edging Shore. 
To Latian Shores the youthful Trojans leap’d : 
Some seck the hidden Seeds of Fire that slept 
In Veins of Flint; Beasts shadie Holds, the 
Woods 
Others cut down, and find concealed Floods : 
But those high Tow’rs pious Eneas sought, 
Where ve reign’d, dread Sybils spacious 
vault, 
Whom Delius had inspired with future Fates. 
They enter Trivia’s Grove, and Golden Gates. 
Deedalus leaving Crete (as stories say) 
Trusting swift Wings, through skies, no usual 


way, 
Made m4 the colder North a desperate Flight, 
And did at last on Chalcis Tow’r alight : 

There he his Wings to thee, O Pheebus, paid, 
And wide Foundations of a Temple laid. 

The stately porch Androgeus death Adorn’d, 
Then the Athenians, punish’d, early mourn’d 
For seven slain children: there the Lottery 

stood : 
High Crete against it overlook’d the Flood.” 


Ogilby’s elaborate work may possibly have 
stood in the way of other attempts on a large 
scale, but it did not deter “ holiday-authors,” 
as Dryden calls them, who felt they could do 
better, from exhibiting specimens of their 
powers in translating portions of Virgil. 
The Fourth Book of the Mneid still contin- 
ued to be popular with this class of writers, 
three or four of whom attempted it about 
this time—Edmund Waller and Sidney Go- 


and Sir Robert Stapylton. None of them 
are memorable; but as some slight interest 
may be felt in comparing them, we give their 
versions of the end of the book in juxtapo- 
sition :— 


“From heaven then Iris with dewy wings, 
On which the Sun a thousand glories flings, 
Flies to her head: This to the dark abode 
I bear, and free thee from this body’s load, 
She said: then with her right hand cuts her 


hair, 
And her enlarged breath slides into air.” 
—Howard. 


“ So dewy rose-winged Iris, * having won 
Thousand strange colors from the adverse Sun, 
Slides down,-stands on her head : I bear this, 

charged, 
Sacred to Dis: be from this flesh enlarged. 
Thus says, and cuts her hair: together slides 
All heat, and into air her spirit glides.” 
—Stapylton. 


Godolphin makes such short work of Dido’s 
death, that we are compelled to begin our 
extract from him some lines earlier :— 


“Then Juno, looking with a pitying eye 
Upon so sad and lasting misery, 
Since deepest wounds can no free passage 
lve 

To snif-desteoyers who refuse to live, 

Sent Iris down to cut the fatal hair ; 

Which done, her whole life vanished into 
air.” 


Waller’s work merely embraces about a hun- 
dred lines, which were not translated by 
Godolphin. The following lines will show 
that it is well for him that his reputation as 
an English poet does not rest on his transla- 
tion. “Tu lacrimisevicta meis ” (v. 548) :— 


“ Ah sister ! vanquished with my passion, thou 
Betrayedst me first, dispensing with my vow, 
Had I been constant to Sycheeus still 
And single-lived, tf I had not known this ill. 

Such thoughts torment the queen’s enraged 
breast, 
While the Dardanian does securely rest 
In his tall ship, for sudden flight prepared : 
To whom once more the son of Jove ap- 
peared.” 


More remarkable than any of these ex- 
periments on Dido’s story is “An Essay 
upon Two of Virgil’s Eclogues, and Two 
Books of his Mneis (if this be not enough) 


* “Dewy rose-winged Iris” also appears in 
Ogilby, who resembles Stapylton likewise: in his 
version of “ teque isto corpore solvo.’’ 

t ‘ Single-lived ” is the spelling of the copy be- 
fore us (1658) ; but it may be doubted whether the 
writer did not intend ‘‘ lived’ fora verb. In that 
case the compound adjective would be rather a 





dolphin (1658), Sir Robert Howard (1660), 


felicitious blunder. 
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towards the Translation of the whole. By 
James Harrington, 1658.” The author, Sir 
James Harrington, better known by his 
“ Oceana,” is compared to Vicars by Butler, 
who, disliking his politics, chose to sneer at 
his poetry; but those who have seen his 
“Essay ” will feel that the sneer falls point- 
less. Unequal, and occasionally grotesque, 
he yet shows undeniable signs of vigor and 
ability, reminding us of Cowley both in his 
better and his worse manner. His felicities 
are not indeed Virgilian, as when he trans- 
lates “Oscula libavit nate "— 


“ Jove, with the smiles that clear the weather, 
dips ° 
His coral in the nectar of her lips,” 


or-speaks of Aineas among the paintings at 
Carthage as 


“ wandering through a world the pencil struck 
As out of chaos with stupendous luck :” 


but they are felicities nevertheless : nor need 
we deny him the praise of ingenuity when 
he tells us that Dido— 


“brings the Trojan to her court, 
And sends a royal present to the port, 
A hundred ewes and lambs, a hundred sows ; 
And Bacchus rides upon a drove of cows.” 


The first simile in the Aneid is rendered 
thus— 


* As when some mighty city bursteth out 

Into sedition, the ignoble route 

Assault the palaces, usurp the street 

With stones, or brands, or any thing they 
meet 

(For Fury’s armoury is everywhere) : 

But, if a man of gravity appear 

Whose worth they own, whose piety they 
know, . 

Are mute, are planted in the place, and grow 

Unto - lips, that smooth, that melt their 
souls : 


So hush the waves where Neptune’s chariot 
rolls.’ 


As might be expected, the number of holi- 
day-authors increased formidably after the 
Restoration—so formidably that it would be 
impossible within our present limits to give 
any adequate account of their several per- 
formances. Not one of the six volumes of 
Tonson’s “ Miscellany” is without some 
pieces of Virgilian translation : one of them, 
the first, contains a complete translation of 
the Eclogues by various hands; a collection 
which Dryden enriched by two of his own ver- 


sions, and from which he afterwards did not 
disdain to borrow.* Of these studies by far 
the most noteworthy is “‘ The Last Eclogue, 
translated, or rather imitated, in the year 
1666, by Sir William Temple, Bart.,” a 
remarkably flowing and vigorous paraphrase, 
some lines of which might challenge compari- 
son with Dryden’s own. As it appears now 
to be quite forgotten, we shall not apologize 
for extracting from it rather copiously :— 


“One labor more, O Arethusa, yield, 

Before I leave the shepherds and the field: , 

Some verses to my Gallus ere we part, 

Such as may one day break Lycoris’ heart, 

As she did his. Who can refuse a song 

To one that loved so well, and died so young? 

Begin, and sing Gallus’ eer fires, 

While yonder goat to yonder branch aspires 

Out of his reach. We sing not to the deaf: 

An answer comes from every trembling leaf. 
* * * * * 


Under a lonely tree he lay and pined, 

His flock about him feeding on the wind, 

As he on love: such kind and gentle sheep 

E’en fair Adonis would be proud to keep. 
+ + 7 * * 


What shakes the branches? what makes all 
the trees 

Begin to bow their heads, the goats their 
knees ? 

Oh ! ’tis Silvanus, with his mossy beard 

And leafy crown, attended by a herd 

Of wood-born satyrs: see! he shakes his 
spear, 

A green young oak, the tallest of the year. 
* * * * * 


Would it had pleased the Gods I had been 
bo 


rm 

Just one of you, and taught to wind a horn, 

Or wield a hook, or prune a branching vine, 

And know no other love but, Phyllis, thine, 

Or thine, Amyntas: what though both are 
brown ? 

So are the nuts and berries on the down ; 

Amongst the vines, the willows, and the 
springs 

Phyllis makes garlands, and Amyntas sings, 

No cruel absence calls my love away 

Further than bleating sheep can go astray : 

Here, my Lycoris, here are shady groves, 

Here fountains cool and meadows soft: our 
loves 

And lives may here together wear and end : 

O, the true joys of such a fate and friend!” 


Meantime, while veteran diplomatists, ris- 
ing peers, and future secretaries of state were 


* Dryden’s chief plagiarisms are from the ver- 
sion of Eclogue I., by John Caryll, Esqr.,” twenty- 
four of whose lines he appropriates, with slight 
changes. But there are cases of obligation in sub- 
sequent Eclogues which a future editor of Dryden's 
Virgil will do well to note. 
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employing themselves with these occasional 
performances, the whole of Virgil was being 
undertaken by a patrician author, Richard 
Maitland, Earl of Lauderdale. Unfortu- 
nately for his reputation, his lordship ap- 
pears to have hesitated about publishing, 
and, while he hesitated, the time went by. 
The version of the first Georgic appeared in 
the third volume of the “ Miscellany,” in 
1694: the Aneid was communicated to Dry- 
den before he had embarked in his own great 
undertaking, and suffered to remain in his 
hands afterwards. Atlength it was resolved 
that it should be given to the world, but the 
design was prevented by the author’s death. 
Two years later Dryden took his place as 
the translator of Virgil, and the chance was 
gone for even a temporary occupation of the 
throne. When the great poet, in the pref- 
ace to his Mneid, complimented his noble 
friend’s work, acknowledging some of his 
obligations to it, and concealing others, he 
spoke as if he did not expect that it would 
ever see the light. Eventually, however, 
the entire translation found an editor, who 
supposed, or affected to suppose, that if 
it could no longer reign alone, the crown 
might at any rate be divided. ‘They who 
do not place my Lord Lauderdale upon the 
same foot with Mr. Dryden,” says this friendly 
critic, “ must be equally injurious to the one’s 
judgment and to the other’s translation ; for 
t’ will be easy to find upon the parallel that 
the poetry of South and North Britain is no 
more incompatible than the constitution.” 
But the Union did not extend to translations 
of Virgil. The North British version seems 
to have attracted no attention : Trapp praises 
it, and Martyn and Davidson quote it; but 
it probably was never read. Any one who 
will now take the trouble to look at it will 
see that itis not without merit. But though 
the noble translator was a better versifier 
and a greater master of English than Ogilby, 
he had studied in a school which is on the 
whole less favorable to a writer of limited 
powers: instead of ‘copying his original 
closely, he sometimes transforms and adds 
to it; and his transformations and additions 
are hardly, in Denham’s language, true to 
Virgil’s fame. The following is an extract 
from the version of the Georgics, which is 
more flowing than that of the Mneid (‘* Nocte 
leves melius stipule,” ete. Georg. I., 289) : 
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“‘Parched meadows and dry stubble mow by 
night : 
Then moisture reigns, which flies Apollo’s 
light. 
Some watch, and torches sharp with cleaving 
knives 
Till late by winter fires: their careful wives, 
To ease their labor, glad the homely rooms 
With cheerful notes while weaving on their 
looms, 
Or else in kettles boil new wine, and skim 
The —_ with leaves, when they o’erflow the 
rim. 
But reap your yellow grain with glowing heat, 
And 4. your floor with scorching Phoebus 
at. 
When days are clear, then naked till and sow : 
In lazy winter laborers lazy grow : 
For that’s a jovial time, when jovial swains 
Meet, and in feasting waste their summer gains, 
As seamen, come to port from stormy seas, 
First crown their vessels, then indulge their 
ease.’ 


In 1696, as we have already intimated, 
Dryden’s translation was published. Of its 
surpassing merits we must defer speaking 
till we have finished our chronological enu- 
meration, as they are not of a nature which 
will bear dismissing in a few sentences, 
Standing as it does nearly midway in the 
history of Virgilian translations, it throws 
into the shade not only all that preceded, 
but all that have followed it. If Dryden’s 
successors are less incapable of being put 
into comparison with him than his predeces- 
sors, it is to Dryden himself that the advan- 
tage, such as it is, is in some measure due. 

Dryden’s successors did not, in the first 
instance, attempt to meet him on his own 
ground. He had himself expressed an opin- 
ion, whether deliberately formed or not, in 
favor of translations into blank verse; and 
translations into blank verse soon became 
as popular among writers, if not among read- 
ers, of poetry as translations into rhyme, 
The illustrious examples of Shakspeare and 
Milton, long slighted, had at last done their 
work, the one restoring blank verse in trag- 
edy, the other reinstating it in epic poetry: 
the new measure was doubtless felt to be 
easier than the old; and criticism was be- 
ginning to find out that a translation which 
should represent the words as well as the 
general meaning of an author could hardly 
be executed in such rhyme as the literary 
public of the eighteenth century would care 
to read. Accordingly, when Dr. Brady, Na- 
hum Tate’s coadjutor in the New Version of 





the Psalms, turned to translating the Zneid 
(1716-1726), he translated it into blank verse. 
His attempt is characterized contemptuously 
enough by Johnson, whose opinion we do not 
feel inclined to dispute. The next blank 
verse experiment is better known to our- 
selves, and probably to our readers also. In 
the last volume of Tonson’s “ Miscellany,” 
Trapp appeared as a translator of the Tenth 
Eclogue into rhyme, and of the end of the 
First Georgic into blank verse: he was af- 
terwards to execute a blank version of the 
whole of Virgil’s three poems, publishing the 
#neid in 1717 or 1718, the Bucolics and 
Georgics about 1731. We may perhaps 
speak of his work more in detail hereafter : 
for the present it is sufficient to say, that 
whether owing to the University reputation 
of the author, who was the first Oxford Pro- 
fessor of Poetry, or to the more substantial 
recommendations of a version which, as John- 
son says, might serve as the clandestine ref- 
uge of schoolboys, and of a commentary con- 
taining a good deal of information and nota 
little prosaic good sense, the book reached 
the honors of a third edition in 1735. 

In 1764 Trapp’s example was followed by 
another ex-Professor of Poetry, Hawkins by 
name. If we are unable to give any account 
of his version of the Aineid, we may plead 
as our excuse that it is not to be found in the 
library of the University of which the trans- 
lator was a professor, nor in that of the col- 
lege (Pembroke) of which he was a fellow, 
nor again in that of the British Museum. By 
way of amends, however, we can tell our read- 
ers something of the translation which ap- 
peared next in order of time, “The Works 
of Virgil Englished by Robert Andrews, 
1766.” The author,, who was fortunate 
enough to secure Baskerville for his printer, 
and thus to make his work, externally at any 
rate, a most attractive one, imputes the short- 
comings of former translators to their adop- 
tion of rhyme. “ The best of ’em had not doft 
their Gothic shackles when they dared to the 
race the most rapid of the poets; how then 
should they save their distance?” Here is 
this unshackled runner’s own start :— 


“ M. You, Tityro, lolling neath the spreading 
beech, 

Muse on your slender straw the sylvan 

song, 


We leave our country, our sweet meadows 
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Our country fly. You, Tityro, soft im- 
bowered, 
Prompt fair Amarilla to the echoing 
woods. 
T. A God, Melibeee! gave us these calm 


hours.” 


This singular fashion of manipulating proper 
names runs through the book, and is, indeed, 
one of its chief characteristics. Thus- we 
have Daphny, Alexy, Mopsy, Philly, Lycid 
(a name which may perhaps show that Mr. 
Andrews conceived himself only to be taking 
a Miltonic liberty), Thyrse, Menalca, Paleme, 
Cloanth, Helnor and Lyke (for Helenor and 
Lycus), Mezente, and Jutna (for Juturna). 

In 1767 was published “The Aneid of 
Virgil, translated into Blank Verse by Alex- 
ander Strahan, Esq.,” who had already twice 
before attempted portions of the poem. He 
professes to have “ kept as close to his au- 
thor as the late Dr. Trapp in respect to his 
sense, but to have taken a little more compass 
for the sake of harmony.” The experiment 
issues in lines like these (“ Que te tam leta 
tulerunt,” in, I. 605) :— 

“What happy ages gave you to the world ? 
What parents such perfection could produce ? 
While to their mother sea the rivers flow, 
While mountains cast their spreading shad- 

ows round, 
While /&ther feeds the stars, your sacred 


name, 

Your bright idea shall forever last, 

Where’er my fate may bear me o’er the globe.”” 
The Tenth and Twelfth Books were contrib- 
uted by Dobson, the same who gave a Latin 
dress to the “‘ Paradise Lost.” 

More than thirty years remained to the end 
of the century ; but it was not till 1794 that 
another blank verse translator of Virgil 
showed himself. This was the Rev. James 
Beresford, Fellow of Merton College, other- 
wise known as the author of a popular jeu 
d’esprit called the “ Miseries of Human Life,” 
and of a less successful polemic against Cal- 
vinism. Cowper’s Homer had recently ap- 
peared, and had been recognized to be, what 
it certainly is, a work of real merit; and it 
was tempting to try whether the same proc- 
ess could not after all be made to answer 
with Virgil. But Cowper’s success, what- 
ever it may have been, was due, not to the 
theories of his preface, but to his practice as 
an original poet: it established a case for 
blank verse as wielded by Cowper, not as 





quit, 


wielded by Mr. Beresford. As usual, we 
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give a specimen of his translation (“ Tempus | 
erat, quo prima,” in. II. 268) :— 
«Twas at the hour when first oblivious rest 

To care-sick mortals comes, and, gift of gods, 

Of all their gifts best welcome, steals unfelt, 

When, as I s!ept before my eyes, behold, 

Hector, all woe-begone, appeared to come 

In present sight, and pour down copious tears, 

As dragged erewhile fast by the chariot wheels 

Sordid with bloody dust, his big-swoln feet 

With thongs transpierced. Ah me; what 

seemed he then! 

How from that Hector changed, who late re- 

turned 

Clad in the glorious spoils of Peleus’ son, 

Or fresh from hurling on the barks of Greece 

His Phrygian fires! Now—squalid was his 

beard, 

His locks blood-knotted, and those gashes too 

Were secn, which round his parent country’s 

walls, 

In fights of yore, he, numberless, had borne. 

Melting in tears, I seemed to accost the shade 

Spontaneous, and these mournful words draw 

forth.” 

Dr. Symmons—who speaks of blank verse 
rather happily, * as “ only a laborious and 
doubtful struggle to escape from the fangs 
of prose,” adding that “if it ever ventures 
to relax into simple and natural phraseology, 
it instantly becomes tame, and the prey of 
its pursuer,”—has passed a censure, which 
inapplicable to Cowper, for whom it was in- 
tended, is not more than a just description 
of what has been accomplished by Cowper’s 
Virgilian follower. 

The rhyming translators of Virgil during 
the eighteenth century were fewer, but they 
were men of more mark. Some portion of 
their success is doubtless due to the vehicle 
which they chose. The heroic couplet, as 
managed by Dryden, is far more open to im- 
itation than the blank verse of the “ Para- 
dise Lost ;” the sources of the pleasure which 
it creates lie nearer to the surface, and are 
more accessible to an ordinary writer. And 
if Dryden is more imitable than Milton, Pope 
is more imitable than Dryden. Dryden was 
essentially capricious: sometimes vigorous 
and splendid, at others flat and slovenly. 
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unwearied patience set himself to realize 
them in his practice; and his successors, 
after admiring the marvellous result, might 
reasonably hope, by the exertion of moder- 
ate powers of analysis, to attain to some no- 
tion of the process. In or before 1724, after 
the completion of the English Iliad, Benson, 
celebrated by Pope as the admirer of Milton 
and Johnston’s Psalms, being dissatisfied 
with the way in which Dryden had dealt 
with the poetry and the agriculture of Vir- 
gil, published “ Virgil’s Husbandry; or an 

Essay on the Georgics;” a version of the 

Second Book, with explanatory notes, follow- 

ing it up next year with a similar “ Essay ” 

on the First. The subjoined extract, if it 
has no other interest, will show, at any rate, 
that Pope’s influence was already beginning 
to tell (“* Nec requies quin aut pomis,” Georg. 

II. 516) :— 

“Nor rests the year, but still with fruit abounds 
Or vast increase of herds, or loads the grounds 
With piles unnumbered of promiscuous grain, 
Subdues the barns and triumphs on the plain. 
A storm descends: Sicyonian berries feel 
The nimble poundings of the clattering steel : 
The falling acorns rustle in the wood, 

And swine run homeward cheerful with their 
food : 

The copse her wildings gives from shattered 
bowers, 

And teeming autumn lays down all her stores, 

Whilst high on sunny rocks the clustered vine 

Boils into juice and reddens into wine ” 


A much more memorable attempt to beat 
Dryden with Pope’s weapons was made by 
Pitt, who, after dallying for some time with 
a new version of the Aineid, completed it at 
last, and published it in 1740. Pitt was in- 
timate with Spence, the friend of Pope; and 
the great poet, in words which seem not to 
have been preserved, signified his approval 
of an experiment which but for him would 
scarcely have been possible. After the au- 
thor’s death, Joseph Warton, a brother 
Wykehamist, completed the translation by 
the addition of the Eclogues and Georgics, 
and republished it with a dedication to the 





He was a critic, but his canons of criticism 
are constantly varying, and the astonishing 
effects which he at times produces are due 
to ear and natural instinct rather than to de- 
liberate judgment. With Pope, on the other 
hand, all was conscious art; he took his 


first Lord Lyttleton, in which he finds fault 
bees Dryden, and asserts Pitt’s superiority: 
a judgment, the merits of which, as well as 
bree of Warton’s own translation, we hope 
| shortly to consider. Sotheby’s version of 
the Georgics, the first edition of which (1800) 


measure, such as it was, of the capabilities is just included in the eighteenth century, 
of the heroic couplet, and with steady and ' will come in for its share of notice most ap- 
* Preface to Eneid, p. 22 (2nd Edition). 


‘ propriately at the same time. All three were 











conspicuously inferior to Dryden, but they 
were in some sense foemen worthy of his 
steel, and it is well that they should have 
an opportunity of exhibiting themselves 
along with him. We have been in some 
doubt whether to reserve our judgment of 
Beattie’s Eclogues ; but a comparison of his 
translation with Dryden’s and Warton’s, by 
a favorable though not undiscriminating 
judge, is included in his Life by Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes, and may be consulted there. 
The translation seems not to have been 
greatly valued by the author, who appar- 
ently did not reprint it, nor is it to be found 
in all collections of his poems. In his origi- 
nal compositions Beattie is pleasing rather 
than vigorous, and this is very much the 
character, both positively and negatively, of 
his translation, which is freely executed, and 
contains at least as much of the author as of 
his Latin model. The following lines will 


exhibit at once his better and his worse quali- | 
ties (“‘ Muscosi fontes,” etc. Hcl. VIL. 45) :— 


“ Corydon. 
“Ye mossy fountains, warbling as ye flow, 
And, softer than the slumbers ye bestow, 
Ye grassy banks! ye trees with verdure 
crowned, 

Whose leaves a glimmering shade diffuse 
around ! 

Grant to my weary flocks a cool retreat, 

And screen them from the summer’s raging 
heat ! 

For now the year in brightest glory shines, 

Now reddening clusters deck the bending 
vines. 


“Thyrsis. 
‘* Here’s wood for fuel : here the fire displays 

To all around its animating blaze ; 

Black with continual smoke our posts ap- 
pear, 

Nor dread we more the rigor of the year 

Than the fell wolf ‘the fearful lambkins 
dreads 

When he the helpless fold by night invades, 

Or swelling torrents, headlong as they roll, 

The weak resistance of the shattered mole.” 


The one other translator of the eighteenth 
century whose work has fallen in our way, is 
a Mr. John Theobald, whose *“‘ Second Book 
of Virgil’s neid, in Four Cantos, with 
Notes ”—a handsome quarto—bears no date, 
but has the appearance of having been pub- 
lished some time after the middle of the 
century. His lines are such as Surrey or 
Phaer would doubtless have envied for their 
smoothness and finish; but a reader of the 
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present day will hardly regret that the four 
cantos were not extended to forty-eight. 

The course of Virgilian translation in the 
nineteenth century is as illustrative of the 
general literary history of the period as the 
corresponding phase in the eighteenth. In 
the first thirty years several translations ap- 
peared, marked more or less by the charac- 
teristics of the preceeding century: since 
that time, the old notion of translation—that 
which aims at substituting a pleasing Eng- 
lish poem for an admired original—has been 
wellnigh abandoned, and experiments as 
multiform as those practised by the Eliza- 
bethan scholars and poets have become the 
order of the day. We are reminded, not of 
Dryden or Warton, but of Webbe, Flem- 
ing, and Stanyhurst. These revolutionary 
aspects constitute a new division of our sub- 
ject, and call, in fact, for a separate discus- 
sion. Of the translations that remain, by 
far the most considerable is the “ Aneis ” 
of Dr. Symmons, which appeared in 1816, 
and was reprinted in 1820. It is worth re- 
serving for further notice, and we reserve it 
accordingly. 

The only other attempt we need mention 
is the version of the Eclogues made about 
1830 by Archdeacon Wrangham, an accom- 
plished scholar and versifier, whose name 
has not yet died out of remembrance. His 
lines are elegant, but artificial and involved ; 
they show the man of taste, not the genuine 
poet or the master of vigorous English. 
Take the end of the “ Pollio ” (“ Aggredere 
O magnos,” cl. IV. 48) :— 


“These honors thou—’tis now the time—ap- 


prove, 

Child of the skies, great progeny of Jove! 
Beneath the solid orb’s vast convex bent, 

See on the coming year the world intent : 

See earth and sea and highest heaven rejoice : 
All but articulate their grateful voice. 


“QO reach so far my long life’s closing strain ! 
My breath so long to hymn thy deeds remain ! 
Orpheus nor Linus should my verse excel, 
Though even Calliope her Orpheus’ shell 
Should string, and (anxious for the son the 
sire 
His Linus’ numbers Phoebus should inspire ! 
Should Pan himself before his Arcady 
Contend, he’d own his song surpassed by me. 


‘Know then, dear Boy, thy mother by her 
smile ; 
Enough ten months have given of pain and toil. 








Know her, dear Boy,—who ne’er such smile 
has known, 
Nor board nor bed divine ’tis his to own.” 
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Thus far we have seen what has been ac- 
complished by the different translators of 
Virgil, down to a few years from the time at 
which we are now writing. Their object, in 
general, has been, as we said just now, to 
substitute a pleasing English poem for an ad- 
mired original. This being the case, it was 
naturally to be expected that the one who 
happened to be the best English poet should 
be the best translator. Perhaps it might be 
necessary to stipulate that there should be 
some similarity between the genius of the 
poet translating and that of the poet trans- 
lated. A Virgil by Shelley would have been 
un-Virgilian, though scarcely more so than 
Pope’s Homer is un-Homeric; but where 
any scope is given for the exhibition of na- 
tive poetical power, a true poet, however 
careless, i, sure to please more than the 
most fastidiously elegant versifier. And this 
is just what has happened. Whatevera few 
critics may have thought and said, Dryden’s 
is the only English Virgil of which the bulk 
of English readers know any thing. 

It is doubtless true, as a critical theory, 
that a translator ought to endeavor not only 
to say what his author has said, but to say 
it as he has saidit. In the greatest writers, 
thought and language may possibly be dis- 
tinguished, but can scarcely be dissociated. 
Every true poet has a style of his own: a 


style which probably forms half of what 
makes him please, and more than half of 
that which makes him remembered. And if 
this be true of other writers, it is especially 
He has chosen to trust, as 


true of Virgil. 
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repugnant to the Virgilian ideal, and those 
elements he was at no great pains to con- 
ceal, When he chose he could be not only 
careless and slovenly, but offensively coarse 
and vulgar, and he is so in his Virgil a hun- 
dred times. From the very first he made 
himself fair game for his rivals and critics, 
and they have taken their full advantage. 
From Milbourne and Trapp down to the 
Messrs. Kennedy, every aspiring translator 
has been able to quote a long list of pas- 
sages where Dryden has failed grossly, and 
has argued in consequence that a true trans- 
lation of Virgil has yet to be made. Yet 
their case as we venture to think, easily 
proved in theory, has uniformly broken down 
in practice. The fact is, that what they have 
proved has been proved not merely against 
Dryden, but against themselves, The ques- 
tion of fidelity of rendering, in the case of a 
writer like Virgil, can hardly be made one 
of degree. Itis idle to discuss who has come 
nearest to the style and language of Virgil, 
when no one has come within any appreci- 
able distance. A blank versifier may flatter 
himself that he can do more than a rhymer, 
but it will probably be because he is less ca- 
pable of producing something which may be 
read with pleasure as an original poem. The 
rhymers, at any rate, are placed ipso facto 
on terms of virtual equality so far as resem- 
blance to Virgil’s manner is concerned. They 
are compelled to sacrifice all that makes that 
manner what it is, and the one thing that the 
public has to care for is the goodness or bad- 
ness of the substitute they offer. Here it is 











scarcely any one else has done, to expression 
—to the preference not merely of one word 
to another, but of one arrangement of words | 
to another. He insinuates new thoughts | 
through the medium of apparent tautologies ; 
he calls in old phrases, recasts them, and 
produces new effects. On the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that few of the transla- 
tors of Virgil have trusted to themselves so | 
entirely as Dryden. He worked hurriedly | 
and under pressure ; he was hardly likely to 
be more attentive to his author’s language 
than in his original compositions ; nay the 
very vigor of his genius required that he 








that Dryden’s greatness comes out. 
pare him with other translators, and it will 
be seen that while none of them have any 
thing of Virgil’s individuality, he alone has 
an individuality of his own of sufficient mark 
to interest and impress the reader. 
make our meaning clear by an instance or 
two. 
ing of the First Aneid, and see how they 
have been dealt with by the chief rhyming 
translators :— 





should abandon himself to his own impulses | 
and express himself in his own way. He) 
was constantly adding to his original, and | 


that in the most wilful and reckless manner. | 
There were elementg in his nature peculiarly | 


Com- 


Let us 


We will take four lines near the open- 


“Musa, mihi causas memora, quo numine leso, 


Quidve dolens regina Deum tot volvere casus 
Insignem pietate virum, tot adire labores 
Impulerit. Tantene animis calestibus irs ? ” 


DRYDEN. 


“©O Muse! the causes and the crimes relate ; 
What goddess was provoked, and whence her 
hate ; 
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For what offence the queen of heaven began 

To persecute so brave, so just a man, 

Involved his anxious life in endless cares, 

Exposed to want, and hurried into wars. 

Can heavenly minds such high resentment 
show, 

Or exercise their spite in human woe ? ” 


Pitt. 


“ Say, Muse, what causes could so far incense 
Celestial powers, and what the dire offence 
That moved heaven’s awful empress to im- 

pose 
On such a pious prince a weight of woes, 
Exposed to dangers, and with toils opprest. 
Can rage so fierce inflame a heavenly breast ?”’ 


Symmons. 
* Speak, Muse! the causes of effects so great : 
hat god was wronged? or why, incensed 
with hate, 
Should Heaven’s high queen with toils on toils 
confound 
The man for piety to heaven renowned, 
And urge him with a ceaseless tide of ills ? 
Ah! can such passions goad celestial wills ? ” 
Here, if we make it a question of degrees, 
there is doubtless much to be urged against 
Dryden, who has expanded into eight lines 
what the others have been content to express 
in six, and a closer pressure, such as Sotheby 
occasionally practised, might possibly have 
reduced to four. But if we look closely at 
the original, we shall see that its peculiar 
characteristics have really been preserved by 
none of the three. Which of them gives any 
conception of the Virgilian rhythm ? and yet 
what would a passage of Virgil be without 
this? Who has imitated the peculiarity of 
“quo numine leso ”—that expression which 
still continues to be the crux of commenta- 
tors? Or, if it be thought too much to ex- 
pect that a translator should adumbrate what 
no annotator has succeeded in fixing, what 
have we in any of the three to represent that 
most Virgilian of phrases — half-inverted, 
half-direct—“ tot volvere casus?’”? Dryden 
has ‘involved ;” Pitt talks of “a weight of 
woes ;” Symmons of “ confounding with toils 
on toils;” but none of these is what Virgil 
has said, though any of them will serve to 
express roughly what he meant. Looking 
to Virgil’s general meaning, we see no rea- 
son to doubt that it is fairly conveyed by 
Dryden’s eight lines—eight lines which seem 
to us the very perfection of clear, unaffected, 
musical English. It is needless to compare 
them in detail with those of Pitt and Sym- 
mons; they are obviously such as only a 


‘*Heee miscere nefas: nec cum sis cetera fossor, 
Tres tantum ad numeros Satyrum moveare 
Bathylli.” 


The same easy strength is observable 
throughout Dryden’s version of the Georgics. 
Even where it is evident that he is not put- 
ting forth his full power, he will generally 
be found to distance his competitors. Let 
us try them in a tolerably simple passage 
from the Second Book (v. 362) :— 


“* Ac dum prima novis adolescit frondibus tas, 
Parcendum teneris: et dum se letus ad auras 
Palmes agit, laxis per purum immissus ha- 

benis, 
Ipsi acie nondum falcis tentanda, sed uncis 
Carpende manibus frondes interque legenda. 
Inde ubi jam validis amplexe stirpibus ulmos 
Exierint, tum stringe comas, tum brachia 
tonde : 
Ante reformidant ferrum : tum denique dura 
Exerce imperia, et ramos compesce fluentes.” 


Drypen. 


“ But in their tender nonage, while they spread 
Their springing leaves, and lift their infant 
And upward while they shoot in open air, 
Indulge their childhood, and the nursling 

spare : 
Nor exercise thy rage on new-born life, 
But let thy hand supply the pruning-knife, 
And crop luxuriant stragglers, nor be loth 
To strip the branches of their leafy growth. 
But when the rooted vines with steady hold 
Can grasp their elms, then, husbandman, be 
bo 
To lop the disobedient boughs, that strayed 
Beyond their ranks : let crooked steel invade 
The lawless troops which discipline disclaim, 
And their superfluous growth with rigour 
tame.” 


Warton. 


“The new-born buds, the tender foliage spare : 
The shoots that vigorous dart into the air, 
Disdaining bonds, all free and full of life, 

O dare not wound too soon with sharpened 
knife ! 

Insert your bending fingers, gently cull 

The roving shoots, and reddening branches 

ull. 

But when they clasp their elms with strong 
embrace, 

Lop the luxuriant boughs, a lawless race : 

Ere this they dread the steel: now, now re- 
claim 

The flowing branches, the bold wanderers 
tame.” 


SorHEBY. 


“ When the new leaf in Spring’s luxuriant time 
Clothes the young shoot, oh! spare its tender 


prime : 

And when the gadding tendril wildly gay 
Darts into air and wantons on its way, 
Indulgent yet the knife’s keen edge forbear, 





master like Dryden could have written :— 


But nip the leaves, and lighten here and there : 











ler 








- exerce imperia;” but it is thoroughly in the 
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But when in lusty strength the o’ershadowing 


vine 

Clings with strong shoots that all the elm en- 

twine, 

Range with free steel, exert tyrannic sway, 

Lop the rank bough, and curb the exuberant 

spray.” 

As usual, Dryden allows himself more 
license than the rest, and his freedom has 
led him into a misconception of the mean- 
ing of the first sentence, which the other two, 
owing to their greater fidelity, avoid, or ap- 
pear to avoid. He confuses the earliest 
stage, when the leaves are not to be touched 
at all, with the second, when they are not to 
be touched by the pruning-hook. But in 
spite of this, and in spite of the general lati- 
tude of his rendering, we are mistaken if our 
readers fail to perceive his great superior- 
ity. Sotheby keeps much closer to Virgil, 
but it is a closeness by which we set very lit- 
tle store, failing, as it does, to bring out the 
chief points of his author’s language,—the 
“jaxis per purum immissus habenis,” and 
even the “ tum—tum—tum denique.” The 
military metaphor in Dryden’s last lines 
may seem rather a bold expansion of “ dura 


spirit of the original. Every line of Virgil 
shows that he regarded the vine-branch as 
a living thing; that is the key-note of the 
paragraph, and no one has seen this so 
clearly or brought it out so vividly as Dry- 
den. 

Our judgment then is, that Pitt and War- 
ton, Symmons and Sotheby, fail as translat- 
ors precisely because they fail as original 
poets. They cannot help being more or less 
original, substituting, that is, their own 
mode of expression for Virgil’s; and their 
originality is comparatively uninteresting. 
They are not great poets, but simply accom- 
plished versifiers. Each has his own merits ; 
each shows his weakness in his own way. 
Pitt wrote with the echoes of Pope in his 
ears, and may remind his readers of the 
English Homer as long as they, have not the 
English Homer by them. Those who wish 
to estimate his real relation to his master 
may compare a translation of his from the 
Twenty-third Odyssey, printed in Pope’s let- 
ters,* with Pope’s own. His chief fault is 

* Pitt to Spence in Pope's Letters (Works b 
Bowles, vol. viii., p. 852). The ‘Twenty-third Boo 


Was translated by Broome, but Pope doubtless al- 
tered it. 


a general mediocrity of expression: a mo- 

notonous level which is neither high poetry 

nor good prose. Dryden’s narrative is easy 

and straightforward; Pitt’s indefinite and 

conventional, He has, as it were, a certain 

cycle of rhymes which Pope has made classi- 

cal, and he rarely ventures to deviate from 

it. We open his translation at random, 

glance down a page, and find the couplets 

endas follows: Tyre, fire ; round, crowned ; 

joy, Troy; hour, o’er; grace, race; glows, 

rows; delay, way; designed, mind ; come, 

room ; inspire, fire; place, race; rest, ad- 

drest ; above, Jove; implore, adore; tost, 

coast ; know,woe. Ex pede Herculem, when 

we see tost and coast, inspire and fire, in a 
writer of the school of Pope, we know pretty 

well what the rest of the line is likely to 

have been. One of Pitt’s most enthusiastic 

admirers observes, not without truth, that 
he is peculiarly unfortunate in his versions 
of similes. A simile is one of those things 
in which weakness of handling is most likely 
to come out ; as managed by Virgilit is com- 
monly a description in itself, and the features 
in it which are not intended to be made 
prominent will often escape an inattentive 
reader. Warton was heavier and more pro- 
saic than Pitt, without being much less con- 
ventional. His ear was worse, his command 
of poetical language more restricted; yet he 
sighs in his dedication over the necessity of 
using “coarse and common words” in his 
translation of the Georgics, viz., plough and 
sow, wheat, dung, ashes, horse, and cow, ete. ; 
words which he fears ‘ will unconquerably 
disgust many a delicate reader.” When Vir- 
gil rises, Warton does not rise with him ; his 
version of the “ Pollio” and of the Praises 
of Italy may be read without kindling any 
spark of enthusiasm. Who, with genuine 
poetry in his soul, could have thus rendered 
“ Salve magna parens frugum,” etc. (Georg. 
II. 173) ?— 


“ All hail, Saturnian soil! immortal source 
Of mighty men and plenty’s richest stores ! 
For thee my lays inquisitive impart 
This useful argument of ancient art: 
For thee I dare unlock the sacred spring, 
And through thy streets Ascrean numbers 
sing.” 


Sotheby and Symmons may be contrasted 
as well as paralleled with Warton and Pitt. 
When they wrote, the language of English 
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classical poetry had become still more artifi- 
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cial, the structure of the heroic couplet still 
more conventional, Sotheby’s Georgics run, 
in fact, to the tune of the “ Pleasures of 
Hope.” It would be too much to ascribe 
any very direct influence to a poem pub- 
lished only a year previously. Still the se- 
cret of their weakness could hardly be better 
described than in the words which Hazlitt 
applies to Campbell’s poem. “A painful 
attention is paid to the expression in pro- 
portion as there is little to express, and the 
decomposition of prose is substituted for the 
composition of poetry.”* There are many 
well-wrought lines; sometimes we may find 
a whole passage which has been successfully 
labored ; but we miss throughout that per- 
vading vigor which works from within not 
from without—which expresses itself poet- 
ically, because it has first learned to express 
itself in English. Nowhere is the power of 
writing English more needed than in trans- 
lating the Georgics. Even as it is, Virgil’s 
didactics are wellnigh crushed under a load 
of ornament: there is every thing to tempt 
atranslator not to saya plain thing in a 
plain way ; and the slightest additional bias 
in favor of the indirect chicaneries of lan- 
guage is sure to be fatal. Here are Sothe- 
by’s directions for the construction of bee- 
hives (“ Ipsa autem, seu corticibus tibi suta 
cavatis,” ete. Georg. IV. 33):— 
* Alike, if hollow cork their fabric form, 
Or flexile twigs enclose the settled swarm, 
With aor entrance guard, lest frosts con- 
eal, 
Or ae suns the melting cells unseal. 
Hence not in vain the bees their domes pre- 
are 
bade the chinks that open to the air, 
With flowers and fucus close each pervious 
ore, 
With wax cement and thicken o’er and o’er. 
Stored for this use they hive the clammy dew, 
And load their garners with tenacious glue, 
As birdlime thick, or pitch that slow distils 
In unctuous drops on Ida’s pine-crowned hills. 


And oft, ’tis said, they delve beneath the 
earth, 

Hide in worn stones and hollow trees their 
birth : 

Aid thou their toil : with mud their walls o’er- 


lay, 
And lightly shade the roof with leafy spray.” 


Every line here gives evidence of taste and 
refinement: some of them show considera- 


* “ Lectures on the English Poets,” p. 294 (1st 
edition). Hazlitt censures Rogers—who, as he 
truly says, is a poet of the same school—in lan- 
guage still more severe, but, with all its exaggera- 
tion, not wholly undeserved. 





ble power of condensed expression, yet who 
would care to read page after page of poetry 
of this sort, apart from the associations of 
the Latin? “ Decipit exemplar vitiis imi- 
tabile.” Sotheby knew and felt that one of 


Virgil’s greatest charms was his diction; he 


was doubtless conscious that his own strength 
lay in elegance of expression; and he may 
not unreasonably have been led to believe 
that he was well qualified to succeed in a 
translation of the Georgics. But though 
his Virgil, the task of his youth, is very su- 
perior to his Homer, the labor of his old 
age, not only from the greater congeniality 
of the subject, but in itself, as an original 
poem, few, we apprehend, would be found 
now to endorse the opinion expressed by 
several of his contemporaries, that he has 
contrived to occupy a place which the care- 
lessness and slovenliness of Dryden had left 
vacant. One cause of the want of interest 
with which we read his Georgics may be 
the wearying monotony of their versification. 
The heroic couplet is there as it passed from 
Pope to Darwin, and from Darwin to Camp- 
bell; but an unbroken series of such coup- 
lets is a poor substitute for the interwoven 
harmonies of Virgil. When a strong or even 
a rough line is wanted, Sotheby has no ob- 
jection to introducing it, any more than Pope 
had before him; but to fuse couplet into 
couplet, varying the cadences till the entire 
paragraph becomes a complex rhythmical 
whole, was a gift which nature denied him, 
and art did not supply. 

Symmons is, as we have intimated, a writer 
of the same school as Sotheby, preferable in 
some respects, inferior in others. Probably 
he has not as many good lines, but he pro- 
duces less the effect of sameness: he is not 
so conventional, but he is more of a pedant. 
On the whole, however, the family likeness 
between them is considerable, as will be 
seen from the following extract from the 
boat-race in the Fifth neid (“ Quo diver- 
sus abis,” etc. v. 166) :— 


“ Why thus, Meneetes, still licentious stray ? 
Keep to the rock! be frugal of the way ! 
Gyas again exclaims: and close behind 
Beholds Cloanthus to the rock inclined. 

He ’twixt the ship of Gyas and the steep 

Steers with nice judgment, and attains the 
deep : 

Then, as he there in fearless triumph rides, 

From the late victor and the goal he glides. 

But rage and anguish swell in Gyas’ breast, 

Nor stands within his eye the tear repressed. 
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His rank forgetting, and the care he owes 

To his ship’s safety, from the stern he throws 

The tardy master headlong on the tide, 

And his own hands the vacant steerage guide. 

Become the pilot and the captain too, 

Landward he turns the helm and cheers his 
crew. 

But, scarcely rising from the deep at length, 

With his drenched clothes and age-diminished 
strength, 

Meneetes to the rock with labor swims, 

And on its sunny forehead dries his limbs. 

Him in his plunge, and in his dripping plight, 

The Trojans view, diverted at the sight, 

And, as the briny draught his breast restores, 

Loud peals of laughter rattle through the 
shores.” 


This is carefully done, and undoubtedly 
keeps closer to the Latin than Dryden’s ver- 
sion; but it is not the narrative of Virgil; 
nor was it likely to make the readers of 
1816 forget the “ Corsair” and “ Lara.” 
The moral which we would draw from this 
part of our criticism is, that no one is likely 
to attain as a poetical translator the excel- 
lence which would be denied to him as an 
original writer. In prose the case is differ- 
ent, as there the translator has to draw far 
less on his own powers; though even there 
it will be true that a man who is best able 
to express his own thoughts will be best able 
—we do not say most willing—to express 
the thoughts of another. But the poetical 
translator is really an original poet; and 
the stream cannot rise higher than its source. 
One great poet there has been who once 
conceived the thought of disputing Dryden’s 
supremacy as a translator of the Aineid. 
Wordsworth saw, as many others have seen, 
that Dryden’s genius did not correspond to 
Virgil’s—that there is no analogy between 
the Latin and the English Mneid, the pecul- 
iar charm of the one being different from the 
peculiar charm of the other ; and he thought 
that, by submitting to a more exacting self- 
criticism than Dryden’s, he might produce 
something more Virgilian. But he found 
himself surrounded with difficulties. In his 
own mind he was convinced that the proper 
equivalent to the hexameter of Virgil was 
the blank verse of Milton, which he con- 
ceived to have been actually modelled upon 
it; but he did not venture to adopt it, feel- 
ing that a poem so remote in its whole com- 
plexion from the sympathies of modern Eng- 
land would not be read with interest without 
the obvious attractionsofrhyme. He found, 


he had set out, not to introduce any thing ‘ 
for which there was no warrant in the origi- 
nal, he had to admit the rule of compensa- 
tion—a give-and-take principle, conferring 
on Virgil some new beauty in return for 
having deprived him of an old one. His 
sense of the discouraging nature of his task 
at last made him give it up, but not before 
he had accomplished several books. One 
or two passages from his translation are 
given in letters quoted in his Life, the source 
to which we are indebted for the facts we 
have just mentioned; but by far the most 
satisfactory specimen is a long extract of one 
hundred lines, published in the “ Philologi- 
cal Museum ” (vol. i. pp. 382 fol.), to which 
he was induced to communicate it by his 
friendship for the editor, the late Archdeacon 
Hare. Judging from this sample, we incline 
to think that he acted wisely in retiring from 
the contest. He may have had a more deli- 
cate sense of language, and perhaps a subtler 
feeling for metre, than Dryden, but his own 
poetical art was scarcely equal to his power 
of conception ; and the philosophical and re- 
flective character of his genius, which could 
not but be impressed on every thing he 
wrote, was quite unlike the reflectiveness of 
Virgil. In particular, he wanted that rapid- 
ity of movement which is absolutely neces- 
sary to an epic narrative, and which Dryden 
possessed to a degree greater perhaps than 
any other English poet. We give one pas- 
sage—the one where it appears to us Words- 
worth has succeeded best in representing 
what, as he justly observes, Dryden habit- 
ually neglects, the peculiar rhythm of his 
original: and we subjoin to it Dryden’s 
lines, that the two may be compared as 
pieces of independent poetry (‘‘ Precipue 
infelix,” 2n. I. 712) :— 
Worpswortu. 


“But chiefly Dido, to the coming ill 
Devoted, strives in vain her vast desires to fill ; 
She views the gifts: upon the child then turns 
Insatiable looks, and gazing burns. 
To ease a father’s cheated love he hung 
Upon neas, and around him clung: 
Then seeks the queen : with her his arts he tries: 
She fastens on the boy enamoured eyes, 
Clasps in her arms, nor weens (O lot unblest !) 
How great a god, incumbent o’er her breast, 
Would fill it with his spirit. He, to please 
His Acidalian mother, by degrees 
Blots out Sichzus, studious to remove 
The dead by influx of a living love, 





too, that in spite of the resolution with which 





By stealthy entrance of a — guest 
Troubling a heart that had been long at rest.” 
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Drypen. 


“ But, far above the rest, the royal dame, 
Already doomed to love’s disastrous flame, 
With eyes insatiate and tumultuous joy 
Beholds the present, and admires the boy. 
The guileful god about the hero long 
With children’s play and false embraces hung: 
Then sought the queen: she took him to her 


arms 

With greedy pleasure, and devoured his 
charms. 

Unhappy Dido little thought what guest, 

How dire a god, she drew so near her breast. 

But he, not mindless of his mother’s prayer, 

Works in the pliant bosom of the fair, 

And moulds ~ heart anew, and blots her 
former care : 

The dead is to the living love resigned, 

And all Aneas enters in her mind.” 


Dryden is here not at his strongest; while 
Wordsworth, as we think, has succeeded bet- 
ter than in any other part of the specimen. 
Yet we should not wonder if the English 
reader should like Dryden best. He has 
fewer delicate touches, and generally pre- 
serves less of Virgil’s manner: but he is as 
usual, easy, vigorous, and masterly : his lan- 
guage is what Wordsworth wished the lan- 
guage of poetry to be, the language of good 
prose, mutatis mutandis; and the measure, 
if not Virgilian, has at any rate the same ef- 
fect as Virgil’s, carrying the reader along 
without any thing to interrupt the sense of 
intellectual satisfaction. 

Here accordingly we leave the question of 
the translation of Virgil into verse, its prac- 
tice and its theory.. England, we think, is 
to be congratulated on the possession of one 
really fine poem, not more unlike Virgil than 
its rivals in external feature, while possess- 
ing to an infinitely greater degree than any 
of them that “ energy divine ” which consti- 
tutes the essence of al] poetry, ancient or 
modern. That a better version—one more 
Virgilian, and less attractive—might not con- 
ceivably be produced, we do not say. Mr. 
Tennyson is yet among us, and we would not 
presume to limit the capabilities of so great 
a master of language and metre. But the 
change which has taken place in literary 
taste forbids us to think it likely that any 
great poet will ever make the attempt. The 
work of translation was found irksome even 
by Pope; it would be doubly irksome now. 
when imitative classical poetry has ceased to 
be the order of the day; and the advance in 
critical perception, which has raised infinitely 
the ideal of what a translation should be, in 





perfecting the theory has removed the prac- 
tice to an indefinite distance. In the mean 
time we may congratulate ourselves on the 
possession of a splendid English epic, in 
which most of the thoughts are Virgil’s, and 
most of the language Dryden’s. 

But a further inquiry remains behind. If 
in one sense the demand for translations 
of the classics has greatly diminished, in 
another it has increased. The success of 
Mr. Bohn’s Classical Library—success at- 
tained against considerable disadvantages, 
the authors in many cases being far from 
popular, while the translators are not always 
absolutely competent—is a proof that a con- 
siderable portion of the reading public, for 
différent reasons, desires to have the classics 
made acccssible in English. Schoolboys are 
as fond of “clandestine refuges” now as 
they were in Trapp’s days: schoolmasters 
are, we fancy, beginning to tolerate, under 
certain modifications, what they cannot ex- 
terminate, while they see that among their 
elder pupils at any rate the practice of trans- 
lation into English—one of the most valu- 
able parts of a classical education—may be 
greatly facilitated by the use of good mod- 
els; those who acquire the classical lan- 
guages with little or no help from masters— 
probably an increasing class—find the book 
a natural substitute for the living teacher; 
and there is a large class of readers to whom 
Latin and Greek are as unattainable as Cop- 
tic, yet who are interested in knowing what 
the ancients thought and said.* The ques- 
tion, How may classical poetry be best rep- 
resented in English? which had long been 
supposed to be confined to the single issue 
of Rhyme v. Blank Verse, has come in again 
for hearing, and has been found to open into 
numberless ramifications. The case for 
translation into prose, once contemptuously 
dismissed, has been brought on again by 
such writers as Mr. Hayward, and has proved 
to be at least worthy of discussion. Writing 
prose is now pretty well understood to be as 
much an art as writing verse ; and it is seen 
consequently that a prose translator does not 
ipso facto abandon all pretension to grace 

* In Germany, where translations of the classics 
are far more numerous than in England, as may be 
seen from the fact that Seneca’s Tragedies have 
been three times translated since the beginning of 
the present century, the demand is said to arise 


to a great extent from ladies’ schools, where girls 
are taught to read in the vernacular what their 





brothers are reading in the original. 
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and elaboration of style. Blank» verse is 
cultivated for purposes of translation, not by 
imitators of Milton and Thomson, but by 
writers who wish to unite the fidelity of a 
prose version with something of metrical 
ornament. Attempts are made to cut in be- 
tween prose and blank verse by the intro- 
duction of a sort of rhythmical prose, which 
again subdivides itself into prose written as 
prose, with a rhythmical cadence, and irreg- 
ular verse, rather rhythmical than metrical, 
but still more or less uniform in its structure. 
Lastly, the old fashion of imitating ancient 
metres is revived, and the English hexame- 
ter in particular is practised with an assi- 
duity worthy of a more promising object, 
though as yet its fanciers seem scarcely to 
have extended their experiments from Ho- 
mer to Virgil. This part of the subject ac- 
cordingly requires a few remarks from us. 
As before, we shall speak not only of what 
may be done, but of what has been done, 
holding ourselves absolved, however, by the 
circumstances of the case, as well as by the 
scantiness of our own knowledge, from say- 
ing more than a very few words on the an- 


* tiquarian part of the question. A portion 


of the ground, indeed, has been previously 
travelled in what we said of the translations 
of the sixteenth century. There was then 
no sharp line of demarcation between the 
two kinds of literary activity—that which 
aspires to poetical honors, and that which 
aims at producing translations for practical 
objects. All readers, in one sense or another, 
were learners; and the office of the trans- 
lator was virtually that of the commentator, 
to give his countrymen the means of enter- 
ing into a new world. But, as time went 
on, the division of labor came in. The only 
translation of the kind in the seventeenth 
century which we happen to have met with, 
is entitled “ Virgils Eclogves, with his Booke 
De Apibus, concerning the Governement and 
Ordering of Bees: Translated Grammati- 
cally, and also according to the proprietie of 
our English tongue, so farre as Grammar 
and the verse will well permit. Written 
chiefly for the good of Schooles, to be used 
according to the directions in the Preface to 
the painfull Schoole-Master, and more fully 
in the Booke called Ludus Literarius, or the 
Grammer-Schoole, Chap. 8. London, 1633.” 


In its full form the page consists of four | 


columns, containing respectively an analysis 


of the sense, a translation of the words, a 
verbal commentary, and notes on matters of 
fact, points of rhetoric, etc. 

What precise chronological place among 
the prose translators of Virgil is occupied 
by Davidson we cannot say, but there can 
be no doubt that he has been the most pop- 
ular. His work was published as early as 
1754, if not earlier, and it still continues to 
be reprinted, even Mr. Bohn being content 
with presenting it to the world in a revised 
edition. In its complete form it may cer- 
tainly claim the praise of comprehensive- 
ness, containing, as it does, not only a trans- 
lation, “ as near the original as the different 
idioms of the Latin and English languages 
will allow,” but “the Latin text and order 
of construction on the same page, and crit- 
ical, historical, geographical, and classical 
notes, in English, from the best commenta- 
tors, both ancient and modern, beside a very 
great number of notes entirely new;” a 
most ample provision “ for the use of schools, 
as well as of private gentlemen,” especially 
if we throw in some seventy-five pages of 
prefatory matter. Its literary characteristics 
are such as will sufficiently account for its 
success, though they are not of that rare or- 
der which might have been expected to place 
it beyond the reach of future rivalry. It 
keeps fairly close to the Latin, at the same 
time that it is written in a fluent, respectable 
English style, such as might easily commend 
itself to a person without much poetical 
taste—the style of an ordinary newspaper 
or of a Polite Letter-writer. Sometimes 
the verbiage is too glaringly anti-poetical, 
and may move even a prosaic reader to a 
smile, as where “ foedera jungi” is rendered 
“ the formation of an incorporative alliance,” 
or “heu miserande puer” “ Ah, youthful 
object of sincere commiseration;” but in 
general there is not much to find fault with 
in the language as tried by an ordinary 
standard. Here is Davidson’s version of a 
famous passage in the Sixth Mneid (“ Quis 
te, magne Cato,” etc., v. 841) :— 

‘“‘ Who can in silence pass over thee, great 
Cato, or thee, Cossus, who the family of 
Gracchus, or both the Scipios, those two 
thunderbolts of war, the bane of Africa, 
and Fabricius, in low fortune exalted? or 
thee, Serranus, sowing in the furrow which 





thine own hands had made? Whither, ye 
Fabii, do ye hurry me already tired ? Thou 
art that Fabius, justly styled the greatest, 
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who alone shalt — our sinkin, ye b 
wise delay. Others, I om indeed, shall 
with more delicacy mould the cenathing ani- 
mated brass ; from marble draw the features 

to the life ; ’plead causes better: describe 
with the astronomer’s rod the courses of the 
heavens, and explain the rising stars : but 
to rule the nations with imperial sway be thy 
care, O Roman! these shall be thy arts; to 
impose terms of peace, to spare the hum- 
bled, and crush the proud stubborn foes.” 
(The italics, which are the translator’s, rep- 
resent his additions to the original.) 


There is not much rhythm here, not much 
of strictly poetical expression, and no at- 
tempt to preserve the peculiar character of 
Virgil’s style ; but the language is such as 
an Englishman might speak or write, and 
we appeal to the class to whom Davidson 
dedicates his labors, “ those gentlemen who 
have the immediate care of education,” 
whether that is not something. 

But it is in the last few years, as we in- 
timated a short time ago, that these more 
practical and closer versions of Virgil have 
chiefly been attempted. 

In 1846 Dr. Sewell published a blank ver- 
sion of the Georgics, intended as a help to 
teachers and pupils in the practice of transla- 
tion. His object is to make a practical protest 
against the habit of bald prosaic rendering so 
common in schools, by substituting a mode 
of translating which shall be sharply dis- 
criminated from prose both in metre and in 
language. For this purpose he adopts the 
ordinary measure of blank heroic verse, and 
chooses words which are expressly intended | 
to recall, not the ordinary conversational 
style of the present day, but the distinctive 
phraseology of the Elizabethan and six- 
teenth century writers. 

In 1854 he brought out a second edition, 
in which the translation, as he tells us, is 
entirely rewritten. We have not the means 
of comparing the two ; but it strikes us that, 
as usual, second thoughts are best. Some 
expressions, which we remember as uncouth 
in the first edition, we are glad to find 
effaced from the second, such as “ pacts 
eterne,” a version of “ eterna foedera,” now 
exchanged for “ changeless pacts ;” but the 
fault of which the word “ eterne” is a sym- 
bol may still be observed—a tendency to use 
words simply because they happen to have the 
sanction of one or other of the great English 
pocts, without considering whether they har- | 


|monize with the general style of the transla- 
tion, or whether the effect they produce is 
analogous to any thing in Virgil’s own lan- 
guage. In attempting, too, to bring out the 
force of expressions in Virgil, Dr. Sewell is 
too apt to exaggerate them, as when he ren- 
ders ‘‘magnos canibus circumdare saltus,” 
“ vasty lawns with hounds to belt,” or “ atre 
picis” “inky pitch.” The following version 
of part of the storm in the First Georgic is, 
we think, a favorable specimen. ‘“ Implen- 
tur fosse ” (v. 326) :— 


“The dykes are brimming high, and hollow 

floods 

Are swelling with a roar, and ocean seethes 

With streaming friths. The sire himself of 
gods, 

Throned midst a night of storms, launches his 
bolts 

With red right hand. 
withal 

Quakes the huge earth: fled have the forest 
tribes, 

And through the nations grovelling panic fear 

Low hath laid mortal hearts. With blazing 
bolt 

He doth or Atho or Rhodope or heights 

Ceraunian dash on earth. Peal upon peal 

Follow south blasts, and thickest sheeted 
showers. 

Now groves, now strands, roar ’neath the tem- 
pest wild.” 


Commotion, where- 


The next version which we have to note is 
one which perhaps in strictness should have 











been mentioned earlier in the article, as it 


es professedly a blank version of the same 


sort as those which were produced in the 
|eighteenth century—in theory opposed to 
| Dryden, but aiming at the same object—the 
production ofa readable English poem. But, 
though the Messrs. Kennedy may belong 
rather to the conservative than to the revo- 
lutionary school of translators, we think we 
are not disparaging their labors in exhibit- 
ing them in connection with those of others, 
who, like them, desire to adhere to the let- 
ter of the original, where such adherence 
can be made not less poetical than a devia- 
tion from it. Their translation shows what 
blank verse is likely to be in fairly compe- 
tent hands—how far it is likely to give us 
such a representation of Virgil as cannot be 
attained by a method like Dryden’s. At the 
same time, as the passage which we intend 
to examine will be taken from the part of 
the work performed by Mr. Kennedy, sen., 
| We may say at once that we think Mr. Charles 
Kennedy the superior artist, more terse and 
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forcible than his father, without being less 

poetical.* What measure of absolute suc- 

cess he has achieved may be seen from the 
following passage from the Fifth Eclogue, 

v. 56, “ Candidus insuetum,” etc. :— 

“New wonders now fair Daphnis doth behold, 
The Olympian threshold, and beneath his feet 
The clouds and stars. Therefore doth new 

delight 
Exhilarate the woods and rural scenes, 
Pan and the shepherds, and the Dryad maids : 


Wolves prowl not for the flock, nor toils in- 
tend 


Harm to the deer : peace gentle Daphnis loves. 
The unshorn mountains joyful to the stars 
Send a spontaneous cry: the rocks, the groves 
Unbidden sing : a God, a God is he.” 

A version of the whole of Virgil, on a plan 
substantially the same as Dr. Sewell’s, has 
just been completed by his predecessor at 
Radley, Mr. Singleton, the first volume hav- 
ing been published in 1855. The chief dif- 
ference lies in the somewhat greater flexibil- 
ity of the form, which is rhythmical rather 
than metrical; but, even in this respect, the 
two versions are not easily distinguishable, 
as, while Dr. Sewell has not been concerned 
greatly to elaborate his blank verse, Mr. 
Singleton’s is, in reality, blank verse with 
occasional licenses, a syllable or foot being 
sometimes added to, sometimes deducted 
from, the ordinary heroic standard. Mr. 
Singleton’s theory is expounded, not, like 
Dr. Sewell’s, in a short advertisement, but 
in along and interesting preface; and he 
consults further for the poetical taste of his 
readers by subjoining in foot-notes parallel 
passages “from British poets of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centu- 
ries.” What his success has been we shall 
see by and by; meantime, we must mention 
a translator whom he has honored with his 
approbation—Dr. Henry Owgan, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, whose prose version of the 
whole of Virgil he classes with Dr. Isaac 
Butt’s prose version of the Georgics as “ very 
far the most poetical ” of all those which he 
has had an opportunity of seeing. Dr. Butt’s 
we have unfortunately been unable to procure. 
To Dr. Owgan’s we shall return presently. 

Last on the list, though not last in order 
of time, comes a translation of the First Six 
Books of the Hneid, by Dr. James Henry, 
also an Irishman, under the quaint title of 


* Mr. Charles Kennedy has since translated the 
whole of Virgil on his own account (Bohn, 1861): 
but we have no space to examine his version. 





“Six Photographs of the Heroic Times,” 
This work again is not metrical, but rhyth- 
mical, its peculiarity being that the rhythm 
is changed from time to time to suit the 
translator’s convenience, pages of trochaic 
time being succeeded by others where ana- 
pests are predominant, and these again by 
ordinary blank verse, a measure which is 
preserved through the whole of the Fourth 
Book. The translator had made many ex- 
periments before he satisfied himself; and 
this somewhat heterogeneous assemblage of 
varieties is the result. If we cannot praise 
it very highly, we are glad to be able to add 
that Dr. Henry’s labors have been far more 
successful in another part of the Virgilian 
field. About the same time with his trans- 
lation appeared a commentary on the same 
portion of the Aineid, to which he has given 
a title not less quaint—“ Notes of a Twelve 
Years’ Voyage of Discovery in the First Six 
Books of Virgil’s AEneis”—a work which, 
though somewhat cumbrous in its form, and 
disfigured by too frequent an obtrusion of 
the author’s individuality, contains a very 
great deal that appears to us at once new and 
true. A writer who has shown himself one 
of the best commentators on Virgil’s poem 
need not repine that he has not the additional 
honor of being one of its best translators. 

We are now in a position to test these 
different modes of translation by a com- 
parison of some of their results. Let us 
take a passage from the Second Mneid, that 
in which the bursting of the Greeks into 
Priam’s palace is described with so much 
power and energy. We give the Latin, as 
our intention is to scrutinize closely the con- 
formity of the translations. Our list will be 
headed by an extract from Trapp, of whom 
we promised to speak again :— 


“Fit ,- vi: rumpunt aditus, primosque truci- 
ant 

Immissi Danai, et late loca milite complent. 

Non sic aggeribus ruptis cum spumeus amnis 

Exiit, oppositasque evicit gurgite moles, 

Fertur in arva furens cumulo, camposaue per 
omnes 

Cum stabulis armenta trahit. Vidi ipse 
furentem 

Cede Neoptolemum, geminosque in limine 
Atridas : 

Vidi Hecubam, centumque nurus, Priamum- 
que per aras 

Sanguine foedantem quos ipse sacraverat 
ignes. 

Quinquaginta illi thalami, spes tanta nepotum, 
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. Barbarico postes auro spoliisque superbi, 
Procubuere. Tenent Dania qua deficit 
ignis.” vv. 494-505. 


Trapp. 


‘A spacious breach 
Is made : the thronging Greeks break in, then 
kill 


The first they meet, and with armed soldiers 
crowd 

The rich apartments. With less rapid force 

A foamy river, when the opposing dams 

Are broken down, rolls rushing o’er the plain, 

And sweeping whirls the cattle with their 


folds. 
These eyes saw Pyrrhus raging, smeared with 
gore, 


And both the Atride in the entrance storm, 
Amids: a hundred daughters saw the queen, 
And Priam on the altars with his blood 
Pollute those hallowed fires, which he himself 
Had consecrated. Fifty bridal rooms, 
So great their hopes of numerous future heirs, 
The posts with trophies and barbaric gold 
Magnificent, lay smoking on the ground : 
Where the flames fail, the Greeks supply their 
place.” 


KENNEDY. 


“ An ingress made by force, 
The Greeks admitted slay the first they meet, 
And crowd the places all around with troops. 
Not with such rage a river pours o’er lands 
A swollen flood, and herds with stalls bears 
down 
Through all the plains when it has burst away 
From broken banks, and with a foamy whirl 
O’ercome opposing mounds. These eyes be- 
held 
Pyrrhus with slaughter rage, and at the gates 
The two Atride. Hecuba I saw, 
Wives of her sons a hundred, and at shrines 
Priam the king, defiling with his blood 
The fires which he himself had sacred made. 
The fifty bridal chambers, which had raised 
Hopes of a long posterity, their posts, 
Proud with barbaric gold and spoils, fall 
down. 
Grecks plant their footsteps where the flames 
relent.” 


SINGLETON. 


“A way is made by force: the Greeks poured 
in, 

Burst passage, and the foremost massacre,. 
And wide with soldiery the places fill. 
Not so [resistless] when from bursten dams 
The foamy river hath escaped away, 
And mastered in its eddy barrier mounds, 
’Tis carried in a pile upon the tilths 
In frenzy, and throughout the champaigns all 
The cattle with their cotes it sweepeth off. 
I Neoptolemus beheld myself 
Raving with butchery, and in the gate 
Atreus’ twain sons; I Hecuba beheld 
And her one hundred daughters; Priam too 
Among the altars staining with his blood 
The fires which he himself had sanctified. 


Those fifty nuptial couches, hope so great 

Of children’s children, doors with foreign gold 

And trophies haught, down tumbled to the 
earth. 

Possess the Danai where fails the flame.” 


Owean. 


“A path is cleared by force: the thronging 
Greeks force their way and massacre the fore- 
most, and fill the open space with soldiers. Not 
so resistless the foaming torrent, when it o’er- 
flows its broken banks and washes down with 
its flood the obstructing dams, rushes upon the 
fields in a mass, and from every plain sweeps 
herds and stalls. I saw myself Neoptolemus 
revelling in slaughter, and the two Atride in the 
gate: 1 saw Hecuba and her hundred daughters- 
in-law, and Priam amid the altars staining with 
blood the fires his hands had consecrated. ‘Those 
fifty chambers, so rich a promise of descendants, 
the doorways rich with barbaric gold, lay pros- 
trate. The Greeks are masters where the fire 
dies out.” 


Henry. 


“Main strength bursts a passage, 
The entrance is forced, 
In rush the Danai, 
Slaughter the foremost, 
And the whole place with soldiery 
Fill far and wide. 


“Less furiously the foaming river, 
Whose gushing flood has overcome 
And burst the dam’s opposing mass 
And left its channel, on the fields 
Rushes aheap, and drags along 
Cattle and stall o’er all the plain. 


“ Myself have seen upon the threshold 
Neoptolemus and the twain Atride, 
Furious and reeking slaughter : 
Hecuba and her hundred daughters 
Myself have seen, and midst the altars 
Priam defiling with his blood 
The fires himself had consecrated, 
Low lie those fifty spousal chambers, 
So rich hope of a teeming offspring, 
Low lie those fifty doors superb 
With conquered spoils and gold barbaric : 
The Danai or the fire have all.” 


Of the three blank versions of this pas- 
sage we incline to put Mr. Singleton’s first. 
It does not pretend to Miltonic grandeur, 
but it is not worse versified than its rivals, 
and its language gains strength from its close- 
ness to the original. “ Tilths,” a word by 





which he pregnantly renders ‘arva,” is 
quaint; but it is important here that we 
should conceive of the fields as tilled, so we 
prefer it to Mr. Kennedy’s “ lands,” or the 
simple “fields” of other translators. “I 
Neoptolemus beheld myself” is ambiguous, 
‘and therefore awkward. ‘“ Couches” is of 
‘course a mistranslation for “chambers.” 
| Possess the Danai where fails the flame” 
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is needlessly harsh, though it preserves 
something of the epigrammatic character of 
the Latin. Trapp perhaps comes next, as 
he has more rapidity than Mr. Kennedy ; and 
in a passage like this rapidity is indispensa- 
ble. But he has various shortcomings, and 
not a few blemishes. “ Fit via vi,” which 
he tells us in his note is no pun, but a like- 
ness of sound, which sounds prettily, he prac- 
tically slurs over altogether. “The rich 
apartments ” is a poor substitute for “ loca,” 
and “ late ” is left out. The simile is short- 
ened by being stripped of two pieces of Vir- 
gilian iteration, “aggeribus ruptis” being 
fused with “ oppositas evicit gurgite moles,” 
and “ campos per omnes” dropped after ‘in 
arva.” ‘ Nepotum,” which is meant espe- 
cially to fix our thoughts on Priam and 
Hecuba, is lost in the generality “ of numer- 
ous future heirs,” and the precise meaning 
of ‘‘spes tanta” apparently misunderstood. 
“Raging, smeared with gore,” is very far 
from “ furentem cede,” which is best ren- 
dered by Mr. Singleton’s “raving with 
butchery.” Mr. Kennedy seems to us to 
fail in strength throughout. He is injudi- 
cious in his management of the simile, re- 
versing the order of the clauses, so as to put 
the triumph of the torrent in the foreground, 
and its struggle with obstacles afterwards ; 
whereas Virgil evidently intended us to 
pause awhile on the struggle, like the tor- 
rent itself, and then hurry along—like the 
torrent itself, stronger for the delay. ‘These 
eyes beheld” should not have been ex- 
changed for “I saw,” thus ignoring Virgil’s 
emphatic repetition of “ vidi.” ‘ Which had 
raised hopes of a long posterity ” is not po- 
etry, but prose. “Fall down” does not 
give the force of the perfect ‘‘ procubuere.” 
“Greeks plant their footsteps where the 
flames relent” is pointless where point is 
wanted: “ plant their footsteps ” does not an- 
swer to “ tenent,” nor “ relent ” to “ deficit.” 

Dr. Owgan’s translation is respectable, but 
there is nothing in it which can be called 
striking; and the exact force of the Latin is 
not always given any more than in the met- 
rical versions. ‘Open space” is poor for 
“‘ late loca,” which is doubtless meant to give 
us a vague, illimitable notion of the royal 
palace. ‘ O’erflows” and “ washes down” 
miss the tense, which Virgil evidently meant 
to discriminate from that of “ fertur” and 
“‘trahit.” Nor does “ washes down” repre- 





sent “evicit.” ‘ Herds and stalls” hardly 
gives the sense of “cum stabulis armenta,” 
not indicating the close connection between 
the two, “the herds and their stalls,” or 
“herd, stall, and all.” “From every plain” 
seems to us an unhappy use of the distribu- 
tive; and we see no reason for changing 
“per” into “from.” ‘ Descendants” is 
not “ nepotum ;” and whether “ postes” are 
the doorposts or the doors, they are certainly 
not the doorways, which could not have been 
“rich with spoils.” ‘ Lay prostrate” turns 
the perfect into an aorist. The best part of 
the version is the last sentence, where “ ten- 
ent ” and “ deficit” are both well rendered. 
Putting aside the question of the propriety 
of its Pindaric rhythm, we must allow that 
Dr. Henry’s version has its merits. The first 
strophe (so to call it) is well done; the sec- 
ond not so well; the third worst of all. “My- 
self have seen ” is, we think, a mistake, as 
the sense seems to require the past, not the 
perfect ; at any rate, we may say that the for- 
mer is the predominant notion. “ Furious 
and reeking slaughter” is a most unfortu- 
nate dilution. “ So rich hope of a teeming off- 
spring” is another instance of blindness to 
the real force of “ nepotum.” ‘ The Danai 
or the fire have all” gives the epigram, but 
we are not told, what Virgil certainly intend- 
ed us to understand, that of the two enemies 
the Greeks were the more indefatigable. 
Were it not for fear of tiring our readers, 

we would gladly continue our examination 
of these competing translations, feeling as 


twe do that to produce a single passage from 


each is a little like the uncritical procedure 
of the man who brought a brick as a speci- 
men of his house. Perhaps, however, we 
have quoted enough, if not to determine the 
rank of the translators, at any rate to justify 
our opinion of the various styles which they 
have attempted. Not wishing to prejudge 
the success of any coming poet, who may re- 
claim for Virgil the rhythm for which Milton 
it seems is indebted to him, we cannot think 
blank verse well chosen as a vehicle for close 
rendering. It has, perhaps, its advantages 
as an exercise for boys, who may be supposed 
to be unacquainted with the possible harmo- 
nies of poetical prose, and to be incapable of 
recognizing any thing as poetry which does 
not run to the eye in measured lines. But 
one who can really wield prose will, we think, 
find it beyond comparison the better instru- 
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ment. We do not of course deny that Eng- 
lish verse per se is a better representative of 
Latin verse than English prose. Mr. Sin- 
gleton may be right in saying, that if Virgil 
and Cicero could be got to translate Homer 
closely into Latin, Virgil’s translation would 
be the one we should prefer. But we are 
dealing with those who are neither Virgils 
nor Ciceros, but simply men of culture, with 
a good command over their own language, 
and a good eye for the beauties of their au- 
thor; and such men, we conceive, will do 
wisely to try the yet unexhausted resources 
of prose. 

Only a great master can handle blank 
verse so as to give real pleasure to his read- 
ers. A versifier of very moderate preten- 
sions may write it with ease, but no one will 
thank him for it. Blank verse, like other 
verse, presupposes and promises a certain 
sustained pitch of poetical elevation, and any 
descent from it is felt and resented at once. 
Prose, on the other hand, promises far less ; 
and any thing which it gives beyond its 
promise is accepted with pleasure and sur- 
prise. The indeterminate character of its 
rhythm, which does not require that empha- 
sis should be placed on this or that word, 
much less on this or that syllable, allows to 
admit unhesitatingly words which, if intro- 
duced into blank verse at all, would be felt 
to be feeble and burdensome. The passage 
which we have just been examining supplies 
an instance in point. Virgil talks of “ Hec- 
ubam centumque nurus.” A prose transla- 
tion need not shrink from the word “ daugh- 
ters-in-law,” nor from the use of many words 
which embarrass the writers of verse, and 
which, though essential to a lucid represen- 
tation of the sense, add nothing to the poet- 
ical dignity of the passage. ‘Thus a vigor- 
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ous Latin line is turned by Mr. Singleton 
into two feeble lines of English :— 


Si qua est clo pietas que talia curet.” 
becomes,— 


“ If any righteousness exist in heaven 
Which may concern itself about the like.” 

If the writer of rhythmical prose cannot 
be said to be free either from the temptation 
or from the compulsion to expand himself, 
he does himself and his author far less harm 
by yielding to them. No doubt, as Sydney 
Smith said, a prose style may often be 
greatly improved in vigor by striking out 
every other word from each sentence when 
written ; but there are occasions where dif- 
fuseness is graceful, and a certain amount of 
surplusage may sometimes be admitted into 
harmonious prose for no better reason than 
to sustain the balance of clause against clause, 
and to bring out the general rhythmical ef- 
fect. Brevity is of course the preferable ex- 
treme; but redundancy has its charms if a 
writer knows when to be redundant, as the 
readers of Mr. De Quincey and Mr. Ruskin 
are well aware. On the other hand, such 
rhythmical writing as Dr. Henry’s or Mr. 
Singleton’s where he is not actually metrical, 
has no real advantage that we can see over 
more recognized modes of composition. It 
gives up the benefits of association, no one 
in reading it being reminded of any thing al- 
ready existing in English, while the uniform- 
ity of its structure imposes virtually as great 
a restraint on a writer as actual metre. 
Johnson advised poets who did not think 
themselves capable of astonishing, and hoped 
only to please, to condescend to rhyme. 
Translators who despair of imitating Virgil’s 
diction, and are ambitious only of giving his 
meaning in a pleasing form, may reasonably 
be content with prose 





New Invention ror Beentves.—A new 
invention to make bees more regular in their 
habits is thus described in a California paper :— 

“The practice of these insects is, as every 
bee-keeper knows, to crowd their combs about 
in irregular ways, wasting the room in the hive, 
and also losing much time in preparing for the 
first row of cells. This invention is a thin plate 





of wax which is by an ingenious process in- 
dented with the six square foundation of the 


cell, having the exact size and shape necessary 


to be used by the bee in commencing the cells. 
This foundation, being fastened to the desired 
place in the hive, will be used by the workers, 
time saved and the inconvenient placing of the 
comb in the hive obviated.” 
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From All the Year Round. 
THE LAST LEWISES. 
THE HEADLESS. 

In the gaudy relic-room of the Louvre, 
near the window, is a white round table, en- 
graved all over curiously with a sort of map 
or projection. Not far off is exposed a little 
satin slipper creased, soiled, and very tiny. 
Holiday folk do not much regard these curi- 
osities, being wholly engrossed with the fin- 
eries and the table services, the body linen, 
and, most precious of all, that poor bat- 
tered St. Helena hat. But the geograph- 
ical table was engraved by the fingers of 
Louis Capet, sometime king of France, and 
the tiny slipper belonged to that ill-fated 
Widow Capet, Marie Antoinette. When did 
she wear that soiled slipper last? At the 
Versailles dance? At the palace window 
when she faced the mob howling below ? 

Upon a worn sou-piece of the period, is 
about the best likeness of Lewis the De- 
sired. From that coin looks out upon us, 
the round bulb-shaped face, sloped away to 
where it sprouts in the tie-wig, the large 
nose, the fat hanging double chin, the amia- 
ble fatuity, the gentle inanity. We can read 
his whole life and all its sorrowful adven- 
tures on the one-sou piece—his delights, his 
lockmaking, his joys and trials, and his 
weaknesses. Alack! as we put it by in the 
drawer, we see that such a face was not the 
face for the crisis. Perhaps another with 
sterner lines and less florid cheeks would 
have fared no better. The family estates 
had come down to him, ruinously mortgaged, 
rack-rented, harried, wasted, burnt up, and 
here at least were the tenants at bay, and 
proceedings in court, and a bloody foreclos- 
ure. 

How well we know him? With whose 
sorrows are we so familiar? Whether in 
that pathetic story-book shape over which 
our child’s eyes have filled and glistened, the 
legend of The Peasant and the Prince, as 
told by the Lady of Ambleside; or in that 
fierce scorching handwriting on the wall, of 
Mr. Carlyle’s ; it has all the same touching 
power. Oh, for that terrible night of Va- 
rennes, feverish, protracted, never ending ! 
How long did we wait beside the hackney- 
coach, panting, fluttering, for the two dark 
figures who had stolen by a back-door from 
the Tuileries, and, floundering through the 
narrow streets, made us lose two precious 
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i hours! How we rejoiced as we got them 


clear of the city, when the huge mountain 
of a berline was ready waiting, and saw that 
great lumbering thing roll away! How we 
chafed and fumed over its crawling progress, 
and the delays and mistakes about the post- 
horses, and how we lost our temper with that 
stupid round-faced king, who would keep 
putting his head out of the window and un- 
doing all! How we panted and trembled 
as the long day drew on, for that poor 
crowded party packed closely inside, as the 
sultry sun began to sink, and we began to 
think that after all they might get clear, oh, 
the miserable bungle about the dragoons! 
Then the stupid mistake about the post- 
house, when every second was precious. No 
matter, put the horses to any way! Forward! 
Quick! Use whip and spur for Heaven’s 
sake! But that wretchedly suspicious post- 
master, whom we should have ridden down, 
or brained, or felled to the earth, has sent 
for the banknote with the king’s picture, and 
here is the archway where is the barricade, 
and here armed men. All is over! King 
Lewis does not fight for it, nor cut a passage 
through. But the heavy old gentleman in 
the corner, making believe to be an honest 
citizen in a dark wig, going on his travels, 
says he supposes they had best go back. 
Go back! Wegive him up from that hour. 
With shame and burning cheeks we turn to 
the brave ladies. As to him, we never re- 
cover the shock: through all those indigni- 
ties of the Temple, the insults, that bearding 
of him as Louis Capet, and even that cruel 
last ending of all, we never quite get over 
the long Varennes night. If any reader is 
unacquainted with that night, happy is such 
reader to have yet in reserve Mr. Carlyle’s 
wonderful picture of it. There is no more 
masterly and comprehensive piece of de- 
scription in all history or fiction. 

He was good, honest, kindly, and well 
meaning, this penultimate of reigning Lew- 
ises. There are a hundred little stories of 
his tenderness, of his pastoral charities, of 
his lifting the latch of the peasant’s cottage 
in the disguise of a simple squire, and of his 
climbing that Alp of six and seven stories, 
a house in a squalid Parisian street, up to 
the kennel in the roof, where the sick work- 
man lay. No wonder Apostle Paine said 
of him that if he had been only born a sim- 








ple agriculturist, he would have been the 
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most honest man in his canton. Apostle 
Paine only did him justice in his rough way. 
Poor king! He thought to stop an express 
engine by standing in the roadway and wav- 
ing hisarms. Itranoverhim. It destroyed 
him. He turned a whole menagerie loose, 
and then wished to whistle and wheedle the 
creatures into their cages again. They de- 
voured him. The great Lewis saw the old 
palace crumbling over his head, and break- 
ing into alarming fissures; but he merely 
got his architects to shore it up. Then he 
said, “It will last my time—after me, the 
deluge.” This foolish Lewis would have a 
thorough repair and restoration, and the 
whole thing fell in and crushed him. That 
long night in the heavy berline was a com- 
pressed copy of his life. There were other 
critical seasons besides that one, when he 
would put his head out of the window, when 
he must get down and walk up the hill, and 
when he would inappropriately call for meat 
and drink. Even when the tiger had got 
him down and was standing over him with 
hot reeking jaws, he must childishly play 
tricks with the furious beast; and, promis- 
ing to be very good in future, and to be a 
liberal constitutional master, is detected 
writing to foreign armies, hurrying them on 
to come quick and cut the tiger’sthroat. Is 
it wonderful that the tiger snapped his head 
off ? 
Looking back to Paris society of that day, 
is like looking down from the boxes at the 
flashes and humors of a masked ball. Every 
human being is theatrical, is painted, and 
has a party-colored domino on. It is a Ba- 
bel, or Babylon, of tumbling men and wo- 
men: a jumble of philosophers, mounte- 
banks, harlequins, courtiers, valets, queans, 
and felons. Never was there such a fusion 
of ranks. There isa pure dead level as to 
character, no one having too much-to spare ; 
for the corpulent bonhomme, the rubicund 
bourgeois citizen with the double chin will 
have decency and correct manners (under a 
domino at least), and has hunted the painted 
ladies from court. There is a wild book, in 
eight volumes, still to be found on book- 
stalls, called A Picture of Paris, which is a 
perfect looking-glass for those times. It 
reads like a nightmare, and brings up the 
crowded streets, and the operas, and the 
churches, and the dinner parties of Pande- 
monium Paris, with a startling vividness. 
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Genteel infidelity had spread universally, 
and was more fashionable than the new head- 
dress or the jewelled canes. Gentlemen of 
nice susceptibility were wounded by being 
taken for deists instead of atheists. In the 
wake of this unholy war, a huge sewer burst 
and flooded the country with its unclean wa- 
ters. The landmarks of decent literature 
were carried away, and Paris became one 
huge and frightful Holywell Street. It makes 
our blood curdle to read the frightful uses 


degraded. Not long since, the writer of 
these notes purchased ata book sale, a little 
regiment of some forty French pocket ro- 
mances, neatly printed, and in a uniform of 
gilt edges and mottled calf coats. They were 
tempting ; but the lying imprint “ London ” 
—where they were never printed—should 
have excited suspicion. The dainty volumes 
taken home proved to be a company of little 
lepers, fashionably dressed, and destined for 
“the ladies’ boudoir.” As I look at their 
gilding and their pretty “getting up,” and 
feel the scent of those boudoirs still clinging 
to them, I think they must be very like the 
masked heroes of the court, the human lepers 
who went about in the bag-wigs and sky- 
blue silken coats. 

As this miasma lifts itself slowly and opens 
partially, we, who are looking back, see the 
strangest spectral figures and ghostly lights 
flitting to und fro, like exhalations over a 
marsh. It seems like the last grand round 
of the masked ball, when the Pierrots and 
Débardeurs are fetching up their wildest an- 
tics ; and we take a sort of morbid interest 
in this unholy rout, from knowing that this 
and that poor wretched reveller will be by 
and by dragged out into the cold glare of 
daylight, and sacrificed bloodily, with all the 
paint and gauds on. Poor unconscious mum- 
mers! They show us glimpses of their fairy- 
land. We cross over from Dover, and find 
at Dessein’s, getting ready to post it up to 
Paris, the Prince of Gossip, the most de- 
lightful of scandal-mongers—most welcome 
of cronies—diverting Sir Nathaniel Wrax- 
all. He has the choicest bits in his wallet. 
He has been round all the courts in his light 
| carriage, scandal-hunting. But there is 
scandal and scandal as there is fagot and 
\fagot; and the babbling baronet only rel- 
‘ished such as dealt with courtly matter: as 
| those dark whispers concerning Caroline Ma- 








to which the innocent type and papers were | 
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tilda, the indiscretion of the illustrious Em- 
press Catherine, the fatal escapade of the 
Count Keenigsmarck, and other little adven- 
tures. If he should but offer us a seat in his 
chaise, what a feast of tattle we shall have, 
as we rattle through Montreuil and Abbe- 
ville, and those other posting towns, by which 
the Reverend Mr. Sterne had already trav- 
elled—sentimentally! We rattle into Paris 
at nightfall, under the lanterns hung from 
lines across the streets, and plunge into the 
revel with the rest. We go out to Versailles 
upon a gala day, see the great waters spout- 
ing, and then look on from reserved places 
as their gracious majesties dine before the 
world. Such magnificence, such fine clothes, 
such a-happy people! Then, their majesties 
rise and walk among their faithful subjects. 
A heavy bulky figure, with the onion-shaped 
head of the sou-piece, shambling from leg to 
leg, as though one limb were shorter than 
the other; a good-natured fatuous face, suf- 
fering much from the heat—this was his 
majesty, the eldest son of the Church. But 
on his arm—the fat arm of the shambling 
Lewis — leans that famous lady, the hap- 
less queen, for whom, alas, Mr. Burke’s ten 
thousand swords should have made that fa- 
mous leap from their scabbards. As she 
moved among those Versailles bosquets, and 
trimmed hedges, and spouting mermen and 
other conceits, there was in her walk and 
carriage something that verged upon the god- 
dess. Sober Englishmen, posting it round 
the world upon the grand tour, presented by 
his Grace of Dorset, our ambassador, be- 
came infatuated, and linger on for months. 
The cold classical mind of Mr. Burke was 
clearly unsettled by this vision; and later 
on in Parliament, as in other places, he was 
accustomed to rave of this enchantress. One 
special declamatory raving is often spouted 


- ona schoolroom platform, and Master Pickle 


hymns it with appropriate sing-song, how it 
was now sixteen years since he saw the queen 
of France, and that surely mortal eye had 
never rested on any thing so lovely. It is 
to be feared she took too much delight in 
that turning of heads; conquests to which 
contributed mainly that light, forward man- 
ner of hers, and that superb hair with which 
she used to play fantastic tricks. 

She flits past—in the tricky light of the 
memoirs of her time—with a new headdress 
for every day, each a prodigy of inventive 
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talent. She set the fashion of that coiffure 
a la hedgehog, which suggested the outline 
of quills of that animal, and, with a gay ca- 
priciousness, made all her ladies carry gar- 
dens, forests, mountains, parterres, and other 
curious devices, upon their heads. A naval 
captain raised the public to enthusiasm by 
acquitting himself with respectability in 
action, and presently fashionable tresses 
were seen to be trained into a faint likeness 
of a frigate of war, which ingenious style 
was christened a la Belle Poule, the name 
of the vessel. Some forty years back there 
was pointed out to Dumas the Elder, a man 
who had often constructed these frigates, 
parks, and cabriolets (for mimetic vehicles 
of this nature were also borne upon the head) 
for the queen, and had manipulated profes- 
sionally those long soft tresses with comb 
and irons and lubricants. 

We see her—still in the will-o’-the-wisp 
light of the memoirs—walking in the gar- 
dens, playing games with a herd of doubt- 
ful gallants, a sort of hoyden queen and 
royal Glorvina. She was about as indiscreet 
as that full-blown lady who was imported 
for a noble George of our own. She fretted, 
like the full-blown lady, against the nets and 
strings of etiquette with which she was ham- 
pered. A sort of reigning schoolgirl, she 
ran races on donkeys, was thrown from her 
donkey a little awkwardly, and was picked 
up with a very curious speech. She show- 
ered nicknames plentifully, laughed loudly, 
said what first came into her head, and (we 
are afraid) was a little too fond of admiring 
any handsome gallant she saw. The bab- 
bling baronet—very clubbable he must have 
been—who was at my lord duke’s, the am- 
bassador’s, and the court and nobilities, and 
knew the old marshals and the whole squad- 
ron of demireps—tells some odd stories. 
He describes the Descampativos, or Games 
of Romps, to which the royal lady was pas- 
sionately addicted, but in which he says 
there may have been no harm. The Romps 
were conducted on these principles: the 
scene was usually the greensward of the pal- 
ace gardens, St. Cloud or Versailles; the 
trees were hung with lamps, and the public 
jealously warned away. The fine ladies and 
gentlemen, with the king and queen, col- 
lected round Vaudreuil, whom they ap- 
pointed high-priest of the party, and who 
was said to fulfil his functions with much 
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humor and spirit. There was a kind of 
mimic altar, dressed, and a sort of mock 
solemnity maintained. The essential part 
of the rite lay in pairing off the ladies and 
gentlemen; a duty which the high-priest 
was held to perform with exquisite tact and 
knowledge of the court atmosphere; but it 
was remarked that he usually allotted her 
majesty to himself. Suddenly the mystic 
word is pronounced. ‘ Descampativos!” 
Clap hands! and hi presto! the noble com- 
pany have fled, are utterly invisible, swal- 
lowed up in those intricate walks and bos- 
quets, bound under heaviest fulminations 
not tore-appear for some hours. This ques- 
tionable diversion scandalized that easily 
scandalized people, the people of Paris. 
True, his majesty was there by way of con- 
jugal chaperon, shambling with his ungainly 
limbs away down the walks with an allotted 
partner, but it is to be feared that this show 
of decency did not satisfy those who looked 
on from afar off, and to whose ears whispers 
of the gambois were borne upon the gale. 
We, who look backward, can have no rea- 
sonable doubt but that these were most in- 
discreet games. The queen had all the fool- 
hardiness of virtue, and, it must be conceded, 
all the coarseness which the rubbing of 
skirts with the Dubarrys and those of her 
cloth in a daily familiarity would induce. 
That living in an atmosphere of unwhole- 
some allusion, and of jest and earnest all 
based on that one gross basis, as a thing to 
be accepted and perfectly understood, must 
have brushed away the fine delicate bloom 
lying on the surface. Here seems to be the 
true key to her character. 

Gossip Wraxall has us again by the but- 
ton-hole, in a corner at one of these brilliant 
assemblies. 

‘See that plain, faded, worn-out youth, 
but with a fine figure? That is Dillon le 
Beau. Whisper —” 

Listeners’ cheeks shrink inwards with an 
inhaling motion almost like a whistle. 

“Hush, my dear sir! Only the other 
night, at a ball, her majesty became faint 
and tired. ‘Only feel how my heart pal- 
pitates,’ she remarked to his gracious maj- 
esty; who did feel. ‘ Does it not, count?’ 
she said to Beau Dillon, also standing by, 
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supports that view of the very effrontery of 
virtue. This dear and unrivalled baronet— 
who was, later in life, cruelly fined and im- 
prisoned in the Queen’s Bench for a naughty 
little story apropos of her Majesty of all the 
Russias—can point us out other noble fig- 
ures whose beaux yeux the queen delights 
to honor. There is De Coigny, tall, grace- 
ful, insinuating ; De Vaudreuil, the high- 
priest ; the Count d’Artois, who would have 
been good-looking, if he could only have 
been got to keep his mouth shut; and the 
brave Fersen. Our own countryman, Lord 
Whitworth—for whose hand three noble 
ladies of the highest rank did bid thereaf- 
ter in money and jewels—was greatly fa- 
vored on account of his fine person and 
stately presence. Our ambassador, le Duc 
de Dorset, was noticed prodigiously; and 
years after, when the “‘ descampativos” had 
found a bloody atonement, used to take out, 
with a regretful fondness, an old letter-case 
full of little notes and hasty billets, from 
which the scent had not yet passed away, 
and would read them over with our baronet. 
They were harmless little despatches—mainly 
commissions for English purchases, needles 
and the like—sent the night before he would 
be setting out. The Honorable Hugh Con- 
way, a very personable man, and one of six 
gigantic brethren, was similarly distin- 
guished. But, says this incorrigible old 
scandal chiffonnier, ‘‘ Ir ever there was one 
—mark, I say r—and do not for a moment 
misunderstand me—but still, on the remote 
hypothesis that there was what we may 
pleasantly—ha, ha !—call a slight discolora- 
tion in the peach, why I should say—stoop 
down—Vaudreuil was the man! ” 

All this while it was literally raining, hail- 
ing pamphlets. They came down in a piti- 
less pestilent storm, and choked the streets. 


shape of writing : and these vile broadsheets, 
each running over with horrid songs and ter- 
rible lampoons, had but one aim—the luck- 
less Marie Antoinette. They were printed 
on the coarsest paper, and were sold for a 





| few sous in the open streets. So came forth 
‘the Historical Essays on the Life of Marie 
| Antoinette of Austria! Followed by The 
| She-Iscariot of France, printed at Versailles, 


and actually, my dear sir—stoop down— Hoétel des Courtisanes! The Life of Louis 


put that spark’s hand on her side.” 


| XVI. : London, at the printing-press of Saint 


How exactly that story of the baronet James! Lives of Orleans—of Everybody. 





There was a craze—a frantic mania for this - 
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In the first, the queen is made to unfold her 
own adventures, and the she-Iscariot relates 
her failings with a startling candor. 

Meanwhile, the old heavy berline of the 
monarchy rambles on nearer and nearer to 
the edge. The causes of the final toppling 
over, furnish a trite theme to every school- 
boy and mutual improvement class. All 
through these premonitory growlings of the 
populace, the same fat, unwieldy figure, the 
good-hearted, round-cheeked, onion-headed, 
and generally inefficient “ countryman king” 
is conspicuous shambling on from one limb 
to the other. Angry parliaments come to 
wait on him, and he is fetched out from his 
forge and his files and his locks and his keys, 
reputed to be the worst in Paris, and con- 
fronts them all, grimed and heated, a royal 
smith. He made a progress down to Cher- 
bourg to see the works, and was delighted 
with his expedition. Long afterwards, his 
parrot question was said to be “ Ever been 
at Cherbourg?” a negative answer being re- 
ceived with such disfavor, that adroit cour- 
tiers soon found out they must actually make 
the journey. Ifhe fancied a dish specially 
at dinner, the bonhomme would give orders 
that what was left should be kept for supper. 
It was ingeniously circulated that the heat of 
the forge must naturally induce thirst, and 
that he thus became immoderately addicted 
to what was called “ Tockai” and Cham- 
pagne : a taste which was, of course, encour- 
aged for their own ends by the frightful 
“gang” of Guiennes, Polignacs, and other 
conspirators who surrounded him. The she- 
Iscariot used to make him drunk, for pur- 
poses of her own. Still, through all these 
legends runs a tone of indulgence for the full- 
faced, fatuous bonhomme. Even the discon- 
tented see him as we now see him, well-mean- 
ing and good-natured. 

Which of us, child or man, does not know 
by heart the whole scenery, incidents, and 
decorations of that five-act tragedy, the Rev- 
olution? The fighting in the streets, the 
Bastile, the Swiss in the Tuileries, the fish- 
women, Tennis-court, flight to Varennes, and 
what not? Through it all, we see the heavy 
figure, stolid, impassive, weak, and well- 
meaning, to the last. We peep in at that 
frightful scene, the little room in the village, 
where the berline party, captured and dis- 





comfited, are huddled together ; and where 
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a gloomy despair and gaunt spectres of all 
the succeeding horrors might well have cowed 
the bravest heart ; and we hear him praising 
the best Burgundy he ever tasted. In the 
last act, the night before the curtain fell, in 
that taking his son upon his knee, and in 
that final coming down of the curtain, he did 
indeed rise above his nature, and play his 
part grandly; yet something will whisper 
that it is not so hard for these more insen- 
sible natures so to play-their parts. In that 
awful scene, so pathetically described by his 
heroic confessor, where there is a grandeur 
and dignity of soul which could not have 
been predicted from his previous character, 
there break out little turns and caprices which 
jar upon the general effect, and point back 
again to the older weaknesses. Alas! that 
the famous “ Son of Saint Louis, ascend to 
Heaven!” should rest upon a foundation of 
clouds! The faithful confessor is very doubt- 
ful over it ; soit must recede into that ques- 
tionable limbo where repose “ The guard dies, 
but surrenders never!” of Cambronne ; the 
shrieks of “ Vive la République!” from the 
sinking Vengeur; the Waterloo duke’s or- 
der to his Guards ; and their melodramatic 
but repudiated “ Tags.” 

In our time there is no need for apprehen- 
sion of indecorous irregularity like this of 
the old French Court. Our gentle youths, 
whose peculiar province it is to carry on the 
business of loving, go to their work in a 
careless and phlegmatic fashion that raises 
our indignation. The young generous blood 
—warm burning current that carried for- 
ward your old-fashioned spirited lover—has 
drained away into something poor, thin, col- 
orless. He is utterly unimpassioned. En- 
thusiasm is sadly plebeian. A relish of the 
ludicrous reaching beyond the proportions 
of the dawn of a simper, becomes indecent 
mirth. Any derangement in the direction 
of those gentler moods—pity, charity, sym- 
pathy—trench perilously on vulgarity. A 
state of eternal quietude is most becoming. 
Verbal superfluity has been already pruned 
down to the extremest verge, consistent with 
intelligibility. It hascometo be a vast Slough 
of Despond, a barren dead level of inexpres- 
sion. There reigns a conventional monot- 
ony, a waste of sameness ; and Mr. Carlyle’s 
strange expression, ‘‘a deep no-meaning,” 
finds at last a happy and comprehensible 


| embodiment. 
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SCIENCE AND ARTS FOR JUNE. 

NoTWITHSTANDING all the excitement and 
distraction offered by races, picture-galleries, 
exhibitions, and excursions, many a quiet 
worker has done something towards ad- 
vancement of science within the past five 
weeks, so that our learned and scientific so- 
cieties are bringing their sessions to a close, 
and thinking about holidays. The Geograph- 
icals—who, by the way, are not quiet work- 
ers—have given one of their gold medals to 
Captain Speke, and the other to Mr. Stuart, 
both well known as enterprising explorers, 
the one of Africa, the other of Australia. 
The excitement occasioned by the gorilla has 
grown into a controversy, which will have to 
be settled by anatomists working patiently 
and thoughtfully in their study. The brain 
is the special point at issue. Mr. Lockhart 
Clarke is examining it, with a view to elu- 
cidate metaphysical theory, and has lately 
succeeded in preparing a section for micro- 
scopic observation and comparison of the 
spinal cord of the human foetus at the age of 
three months. 

On the question of iron versus wooden 
ships, a word of warning has been published 
by a Fellow of the Roya] Society, with es- 
pecial heed to the peculiarity that iron may, 
after all, prove to be the weakest material 
that could be used for ship-building. In- 
stances of very rapid deterioration are well 
known to those who have paid attention to 
the subject, the most remarkable being that 
of an iron ship, which, after a year of ser- 
vice, returned to port with her sides so soft, 
through the action of sea-water, that the car- 
penter could stick his knife into the iron in 
sundry places, as into cheese! The conclu- 
sion drawn from this and other similar facts, 
is one which commends itself to the com- 
mon sense of the millions who have to pay 
for the ships ; to wit, that we “ have a right 
to call for every imaginable precaution that 
science can afford, in order that the vast out- 
lay may not result in a gigantic failure.” 

The Manchester Architectural Association 
have discussed a paper on Chemistry in Re- 
lation to Building: a question to which 
architects and builders generally pay too 
little or no attention. It is desirable to 
know in what way different kinds of mortar 
and cement are affected by the atmosphere ; 
what reactions take place therein; whether 


an outside coat of paint is or is not the best 
protection ; and further, more regard should 
be paid than at present to the quality and 
arrangement of building-materials, and the 
way in which they are placed in a building, 
since it is known that damp scarcely pene- 
trates stone when placed quarry-wise; that 
is, as it stood in the parent rock, but pene- 
trates easily when the stone is placed in other 
positions.—As regards the decoration of ar- 
chitecture, photography is now made to con- 
tribute thereto, by what a Parisian artist 
calls photosculpture. Only get a proper 
model, and by an ingenious contrivance, the 
sculptor may so reflect it on his block of 
marble, as to be able to insure a perfect fac- 
simile of the original. 

The first discovery of a planet by our as- 
tronomers in India has just been made at the 
Madras observatory; but discoverers are of 
course proud of their achievement, and de- 
sire to name the new star Asia. The num- 
ber of little planets is, however, now so great 
(nearly seventy) byreason of rapid discovery, 
that astronomers question the desirability of 
discovering also a mythological name for 
each of the little strangers as it presents it- 
self for recognition; and are agreeing to 
name them as the islands in the Mississippi 
are named—No. 65, No. 66, and so on: a 
convenient arrangement, as it indicates at 
once their chronological order.—One of our 
astronomers, after careful comparison of the 
oldest with the most modern maps of the 
moon, concludes, from the change in appear- 
ance, that volcanic action is still going on in 
our satellite, and believes he can identify the 
alterations that have taken place within the 
past twenty years.—Mr. Hoek, of the ob- 


quarto containing the first part of his As- 
tronomical Researches, in which he leads off 
with an important subject ; namely, The In- 
fluence of the Earth’s movements on the fun- 
damental phenomena of the optical science 
employedinastronomy.—Professor Durrand, 
of Porrentruy (Switzerland), is led to con- 
clude, from a course of observations, that 
the tail of a comet is an appearance only, 
similar to that produced by the light of a 
lamp passing through a glass globe contain- 
ing water into a darkened room, where the 
radiance represents the tail. On calcula- 
tion, he finds that a nucleus with a refrac- 
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air, would produce the same appearance as 
Donati’s comet. On the other hand, and 
taking into consideration the effect of mag- 
netism on light and smoke, the tail may be 
regarded as an effect of magnetism on a va- 
porous substance.—A learned professor at 
Salamanca states, in a letter to a scientific 
periodical, that the so-called stone axes are 
plentiful in the country round about that 
city, and that they are not formed by art, 
but by lightning strokes falling on flints. The 
flints are shivered into numerous pieces, 
among which many are found of the shape 
now familiar to geologists and antiquaries 
as ancient weapons. The professor states 
further, that the reason why these weapons 
are found in old tombs, is because the Goths 
believed that to bury a number of the “ so- 
called axe-heads ” with a corpse, was the 
way to protect the tomb from lightning.— 
Colonel Graham, one of the ablest scientific 
officers in the United States service, an- 
nounces, that after a series of nearly ten 
thousand observations, he discovers that 
there isa lunar tidal wave on Lake Michigan : 
another confirmation of the theory of the 


_ moon’sinfluence on the waters of the earth.— 


The Meteorological Society of Paris have 
published a suggestion to editors of news- 
papers in France, which editors in other 
countries might advantageously comply with: 
it is, that in giving announcements of me- 
teorological phenomena, or extraordinary 
high tides, instead of using the customary 
expression “yesterday,” or “on Tuesday 
last,” or “ last week,” and so forth, they 
should give the precise date on which the 
phenomenon in question occurred, as, by 
means of the dates, students of meteorology 
will be able to correlate or co-ordinate the 
weather-facts of widely distant places. 

A little pleasurable surprise has been ex- 
cited by the distribution, among learned so- 
cieties in Europe, of a respectable quarto 
volume, the first of a new series, from the 
observatory at Athens. It is an encourag- 
ing sign of life from the long-slumbering 
land of ancient classic fame; and the more 
so, as the contents of the book are well-writ- 
ten papers on the physical geography of 
Greece. Any student who wishes to know 
something of the climate of Athens, and the 
phenomena of vegetation in Attica, has only 
to consult the work in question.—The last 
volume of Memorie published by the Insti- 
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tute of Venice, contains a paper on the Nat- 
ural History of Languages as illustrative of 
the History of Peoples: a subject highly in- 
teresting to ethnologists. It reminds us 
that ancient stone-weapons, similar to those 
recently discovered near Abbeville, as men- 
tioned at the time in the Journal, have been 
met with at Reculver, on the coast of Kent. 
A considerable collection has now been made 
of these relics of primeval times, but one of 
the best attempts which we have yet seen 
towards discovering a real and suggestive 
significance in the specimens, is that made 
by Mr. Christy, as shown at the last soiree 
of the president of the Royal Society. In 
this instance, the stone axes and arrow-heads 
were correlated, or placed side by side, so 
as to show how people and tribes the most 
widely separated have been led to produce 
the same general form, and that the ancient 
British and Scandinavian axes are identical 
in shape with those actually in use among 
the natives of New Caledonia and the So- 
ciety Islands. There is another advantage 
in this juxtaposition, seeing that the modern 
specimens brought from the last-named coun- 
tries exhibit the highly ingenious method by 
which the stone weapon was fastened to its 
handle. 

Good news is offered to old Izaak’s disci- 
ples in the fact, that an attempt is making 
to propagate grayling in the Thames at 
Hampton; and in the promise that a law 
shall be passed to secure fair play to the fish 
which resort to British rivers to breed. This 
law, which is to be brought forward during 
the present session of Parliament, is one of 
the results of the recent commission of in- 
quiry into our river-fisheries. Another re- 
sult is that, except in the case of the fish 
which pay periodical visits to certain streams, 
our rivers—so the commissioners say—are 
tenanted by as many fish as can find sub- 
sistence therein: from which the conclusion 
is obvious, that comprehensive breeding- 
schemes, much talked about of late, are 
likely to fail through deficiency of food. 

The authorities in India are taking meas- 
ures for the cultivation of tea, as well as of 
cinchona, on the slopes.of the Neilgherries, 
considering that, with proper care, the 
plantations in that locality are likely to be 
as successful as those in Assam and on the 
uplands of the Himalayas. Whatever adds 
to the industrial resources of our great east- 
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ern empire must be deserving of encourage- 

ment; and when we consider the large in- 

crease in the supply of jute, lac, and oil-seeds 

from thence since the Exhibition of 1851, we 

see no reason to doubt that, in due time, we 

shall get as much of cotton, tea, and other 

productions as we are likely to want. The 

reward will not be small to those who un- 

dertake the work, for the present year’s cot- 
ton crop of the “ Confederated States” sold 

for £40,000,000. The palm-oil trade, more- 
over, affords a marked instance of increase, 

the supply from Western Africa now being 
worth £1,500,000 annually, to which amount 
it has advanced from a very small beginning 
within about twenty years. By the end of 
1862, India will have nearly three thousand 
miles of railway completed, including the 
great trunk line from Calcutta to Delhi: one- 
half of this amount will be open before the 
end of the present year. We are glad to 
notice a growing disposition to employ na- 
tives in the service of the line, because, as 
Mr. Money shows in his interesting book on 
Java, conciliation and encouragement of 
those born on the soil are essential to pros- 
perity. Of nearly nineteen thousand func- 
tionaries on the Indian railways already 
open, comprising station-masters, clerks, 
porters, and so forth, not more than one 
thousand one hundred and thirty-seven are 
Europeans. 

A rumor has reached us from Northern 
Africa, that Dr. Vogel, the German travel- 
ler, has not only not been murdered, but is 
living as a sort of grand vizier or councillor 
in the service of the sultan of Wara, a town 
in the Wadaiterritory. Though well treated 
by the monarch, he is so closely watched as 
to prevent all chance of escape. We hope 
there is truth in the rumor: at any rate, we 
may expect to hear that Dr. Henglin, a fel- 
low-countryman of the long-missing Vogel, 
who is following on his track, will endeavor 
to clear up the mystery. 

From South Africa we have further confir- 
mation of the remarkable fact ; the gradual 
drying up of a large expanse of country, 


which has been noticed by recent travellers. 
Mr. Chapman who started from the Cape to 
travel direct to the Zambezi, could get no 
further than Ngami, and had to return chiefly 
from want of water. His report to Sir George 
Grey, the governor, is instructive on this par- 
ticular. ‘The want of water,” he says, “ has 
not been confined to one district, but in the 
whole country up to the Lake the fountains 
have failed ; and if the desiccation continues 
a few years longer at the rate it has done 
during the last four years, I fear we shall 
only be able to reach Ngami during the 
rainy season. In going up, we had to dig 
at Koolie, Ghansi, and Gunigga; and other 
large springs where, a few years ago, hun- 
dreds of elephants, rhinoceri, giraffes, and 
large herds of smaller game, drank during 
the whole dry season, have now dried up so 
much that scarcely a kettle of water can be 
got for Caffres. At Pietfontein, formerly a 
large running stream, we had to dig for wa- 
ter for our cattle on our return, even after, 
the first rains had fallen. Tunobis in Dam- 
araland, which was a fine running stream 
when I first knew it, has been drying up so 
fast, that now we have to wait in wells twenty 
feet deep until the water percolates to fill 
our vatjies.” 

Dr. Joseph Milligan’s paper on Tasmania, 
read before the Society of Arts, contains in- 
teresting information on the climate and 
mineral and vegetable resources of that dis- 
tant colony. English farmers, whose anxi- 
ety concerning weather is sometimes pain- 
ful, will be able to appreciate the fact, that 
in Van Diemen’s Land the grain-crops are 
reaped and stacked always in fine weather, 
while as regards the hay, all that the Tas- 
manian farmer has to do, is to watch that it 
does not become too dry. Formerly, the 
settler’s clip of wool was left to rot on the 
ground; now the colony exports wool of 
good quality to the value of nearly £500,000 
a year. The wheat exported in 1859 was 
worth £92,861 : and the annual return from 
the colonial whale-fishery is £60,000. Of 
the aborigines, there were only about a 
dozen remaining at the end of 1859. 














Durine the ten weeks preceding July 17, 
one hundred and seventy public concerts were 
given in London. 


Tue Belgian government, with warm sup- 
port from the British authorities, is forming a 
colony in the New Hebrides. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
NIL DARPAN. * 

Tuts is a translation of a Bengali drama, 
in which the native views of indigo-planters, 
and of all the thousand evils attendant on 
their train, are supposed to be embodied. 
It is easy to conjecture that it is merely a 
Calcutta squib, and is a manifesto of those 
natives there who are ready to wage an end- 
less war with the European settlers. But 
although it may be nothing more than an 
engine of party warfare, and although its 
statements and suggestions must therefore 
be taken with a very considerable abate- 
ment, it is still a very curious document. 
The drama is a form of composition in which 
the higher natives take as much feeble de- 
light as they ever take in any literary work, 
and the view of indigo-planting which this 
play presents is one which, when exhibited 
in a popular form, may meet with many ea- 
ger and interested readers. That Nil Dar- 
pan is not regarded at Calcutta with indif- 
ference may be gathered from the fact that 
it has been thought worth while to accuse 
the Government of aiding its circulation. 
The quarrel between the ryots and the 
planters has been gradually transformed into 
a quarrel between the planters and the Gov- 
ernment, and the Government has been sup- 
posed to have caught gladly at an opportu- 
nity of placing their opponents in a very 
unfavorable light. To us in England the 
drama has no interest, except so far as it en- 
ables us to conjecture what are the misdeeds 
of which the natives accuse the planters, and 
what is the truth of the accusation. The list 
of crimes is serious enough. The planters are 
pictured as cheating the ryot, imprisoning 
and murdering him, victimizing his daugh- 
ters, and corrupting the magistrates by conni- 
vance at the intrigues which the magistrates 
carry on with the planters’ wives. We 
have no doubt that the picture is a false one. 
It is false, not because such crimes have 
never been committed, but because excep- 
tional, rare, and unconnected misdeeds are 
put together as forming a natural and prob- 
able whole. There can be little doubt that 
natives have been cheated, and possibly mur- 
dered, by planters or the servants of plant- 
ers; it is possible that magistrates may not 

* Nil Darpan; or, the Indigo Planting Mirror. 


A Drama. Translated from the Bengali. Cal- 
cutta. 1861. 





have been always impartial; native women 
may have been marked down as prey for the 
spoiler. But these things have occurred, if 
they have occurred at all, at very great in- 
tervals of time and place, and belong not to 
a class but to individuals. It is not merely 
a calumny, but a notorious calumny, to rep- 
resent magistrates as habitually swayed by 
corrupt motives or native girls as habitually 
insecure. So, too, the ryots in the drama are 
as false to nature as the planters are. They 
are one and all the most peaceful, noble, 
pious, patient, industrious people that can 
be imagined. We know at once that this 
cannot be true to life. They are like the 
good children in a tract. They are expo- 
nents of a doctrine, and not like real flesh 
and blood. But all this only proves that in 
a party manifesto, Asiatics like Europeans, 
do not stick at trifles, but put the rosiest 
coloring on their own cause. Room is still 
left for a representation of native feelings 
and manners which has sufficient faithful- 
ness to be instructive, although not enough 
to be fair. It is so very difficult in England 
to look at any Indian question from the side 
of the natives, that we must not throw away 
any help because it is imperfect. 

The indigo planters of the piece are called 
J.J. Wood and P. P. Rose, the dramatist 
having apparently a great wish to show that 
he was up to English initials. They are a 
couple of unmitigated ruffians, and whenever 
offended they have instant recourse to 
“‘shamcand,” which a footnote explains to 
be ‘‘ an instrument made of leather, used by 
the planters for beating the ryots.” This, 
however, is not all. ‘‘ Wood Saheb is rep- 
resented as having a habit of standing on 
the breasts of ryots until the blood begins to 
fall drop by drop, and when his practices are 
discussed in a company of ryots, one of the 
speakers takes care to remark that Wood 
Saheb’s shoes have got nails in them, and 
that the fiend thrusts the nails in when he 
gets on people’s breasts. His atrocities 
arouse the vengeance of a kind of William 
Tell, who early in the play announces that 
if ever he gets a chance he will, “ with one 
slap, raise J. J. Wood in the air, and at once 
put a stop to all his ‘ goddams,’ and other 
words of chastisement.” At the conclusion 
of the drama this audacious ryot executes 
his threat, not exactly by raising Wood Sa- 
heb into the air with a slap, but by biting 
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off Wood’s nose. Meanwhile, his wrath is was couched in the following very technical 
heightened by a little severity applied to terms of insult: “ Your father was hung in 
him personally by P. P. Rose, who, hearing ithe jail of the Yabans, with thieves and rob- 
that the destined avenger has refused to give | bers; therefore keep your money for the sac- 
evidence against other ryots, seizes an in- | rifice of many bulls, which are necessary for 
strument of torture called a ramkant, and |his ceremony.” As this is accompanied by 
with a devilish satisfaction and malignity, | the placing of one of the planter’s shoes on 
says to his victim, at the same time that he | the knees of the supplicant, the son cannot 
strikes and kicks him, “ Be silent, thou child | stand it. He remains silent for a short time, 
of the sow. This ramkant is very sweet.” | and then gives the Saheb a hard kick on the 
This trait of character is made to attach to| breast. To kick a man’s breastis more than 
the planters throughout. They express in the | most Europeans could do, and reflects the 
frankest manner their very worst thoughts. | greatest credit not only on the courage, but 
Wood Saheb is especially explicit, and con-/|on the agility of a native. J.J. Wood’s an- 
fides to a myrmidon called Gopi the most} ger may be imagined, “ He took a stick out 
brutal ebullitions of his soul. The pattern | of the hand of the jamadar and smote with 
patriarchal ryot, for example, has been forced | it the head of the son. The head was cracked, 
not only to cultivate indigo, but to grow it | and he fell senseless to the ground.” The 
on the sides of his tank, and this stimulates | circle to whom this terrible news is related 
J. J. Wood to remark that thus “with one|are not cheered even by the sight of J.J. 
stone two birds have been killed ;” for, in| Wood’s nose, which the avenger produces 
the first place, indigo is grown, and in the | for the comfort of the mourners. The woes 
next place, it is grown in the very worst | accumulate so rapidly, and the action is so 
spot for the interests of the ryot. That | complicated by the sudden introduction of 
this would suggest to most Europeans an- | relatives previously unheard of,—who come 
other proverb, that the planters would in, utter a platitude, and then fall senseless 
scarcely like to kill their golden goose to|on the ground,—that we hardly know who 
get at the eggs, has never occurred to the | are alive and who are dead until the time 
dramatist. arrives for the heroine of the piece to go off, 
It appears to suit the Bengali fancy to pile | which she does after having been in some 
up horrors as thickly as possible. Such tre-|way killed by the young Saheb. Fortu- 
mendous catastrophes occur so rapidly in| nately, in the last speech in the play, most 
the fifth act that we actually begin to get lof these horrors are concisely summed up 
callous to the suffering of the wretches on | and catalogued by the younger son, whose 
whom the curse of indigo has fallen. The | business it is to act as chorus, and explain 
father of the ryot family, having been ar-|the drama. He points the moral by saying, 
rested illegally, is found dead in his prison, | ‘* How very sorrowful! The Bose family of 
and his garments are so arranged as to in- | Svaropur is destroyed by indigo, the great 
flict some peculiar kind of insult to him. It | destroyer of honor. How very terrible are 
is, indeed, this matter of the robing which | the arms of indigo!” 
appears to weigh even more heavily than his| The comic element in the play is supplied 
death on the minds of his bereaved relatives. | by a scene in which the magistrate hears an 
This combination of horrors drives the wife | indigo case, and disposes of it so as to suit 
of the deceased mad, and in her frenzy she | his own convenience and the interests of the 
kills her favorite daughter-in-law by adroitly | planter. The plaintifi’s attorney makes a 
squeezing herthroat. The eldest son is mor-| speech full of Bengali humor. He repre- 
tally wounded by J. J. Wood, to whom he | sents the planters, and he offers to prove 
had offered a little present of fifty rupees in that the planters can never have done what 
order to purchase an exemption from the cul-| they are said to have done: and this he 
tivation of indigo during the time necessary | thinks is made sufficiently clear by their be- 
for performing the funeral ceremonies of the |ing Christians. The crimes of which they 
father. ‘ There is sin,” we are told, even in | are accused are strictly forbidden by the 
repeating J. J. Wood’s answer. However, | Christian religion. “The main aim of the 
the sin is not sufficient to prevent its being Christian religion is to show kindness, to 
repeated, and we hear that Wood’s answer | forgive, to be mild, and to do good unto oth- 
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ers ; so that it is by no means probable that 
the indigo planters who follow such a true 
and pure religion ever give false evidence.” 
The magistrate hears the attorneys on both 
sides, and does not interrupt them. They 
at last perceive that his attention is only 
partly directed to them, and is principally 
engrossed by a letter which he is writing. 
He calls an officer of the court, and tells 
him to give the letter to Mrs. Wood. He 
then disposes of the case by the simple 
process of ordering it to remain within the 
Nathi, or court documents, and then his 
heavy work is over, and bidding the officials 
keep the next case till the following day, he 
hurries off where pleasure and Mrs. Wood 
await him. This scene is really not with- 
out a little dramatic merit. The fun of 
proving by the Christian religion that the 
planter cannot have done what he has done, 
almost raises a passing smile. Nor is acer- 
tain Oriental force of expression entirely 
wanting in any scene. A neighboring ryot 
called Sadhu, for example, puts into a long 
but telling shape the feelings with which he 
hears of the eldest son’s misfortune. He 
tells us successively that he could bear to be 
bitten by a hundred serpents, that he would 
consent to be fried alive, that he would meet 
robbers with indifference; and lastly, he 
would bear the worst thing a man can be 
called on to endure, and would see ten in- 
Aigo factories in a village instead of one; 
but he could not bear to separate for an 
instant from the excellent elder son “ who 
is the supporter of his dependants.” This 





rodomontade is sufficiently Oriental and en- 
ergetic to make it appear tolerably natural. 

The utmost hopelessness pervades the 
whole piece. There seems to be a floating 
belief in the goodness of the Supreme Gov- 
ernment and in the beauty of the Christian 
religion ; but the Government and the Chris- 
tian religion are very far off, and the planter 
is verynear. It is, however, something that 
the natives should have a belief that the 
Government means to act kindly and hon- 
estly towards them, so far as it can. But 
the Government is represented as very pow- 
erless in the midst of its good intentions. 
There is a truth in this, as there is a truth 
in much of what is submitted to us in this 
play. We must expect that to the appre- 
hension of the native, our Government, how- 
ever just and kind, will seem very far off, 
and the local tyrant will seem very near. 
While, again, the general bearing of the 
planters is much misrepresented, there can 
be no doubt that the feelings which lie at 
the bottom of such open acts of lawlessness 
as are treated of in this drama do really pre- 
vail far too widely in India. There is acon- 
tempt and aversion for the natives, an in- 
clination to class them with negroes, and to 
treat them like slaves, which is a growing 
evil, and if it is kept under, is only kept 
under by the unceasing efforts of the Gov- 
ernment. We must not look at Nil Darpan 
to see what the English in India are, but. it 
is not a to see in these pages what 
they might be if men of wisdom and author- 
ity did not set and maintain a tone of pru- 
dence, moderation, and justice. 





Tue Dyinc HigntanpeR.—In one of these 
barbarous fights between the natives of Suther- 
land and Caithness, the Sutherland men were 
on the point of being routed, when a party of 
the clan Mackay very opportunely came to their 
assistance, and the poor Caithnessians, all but 
one man, were literally butchered. The great- 
est havoc was committed by a powerful High- 
lander belonging to the aforesaid clan, who 
wielded a huge Lochaber axe. He took up his 
position in a narrow pass through which the 
fugitives endeavored to escape, and cut down 
every one of them as they came up, with the ex- 
ception of this one individual, who some way or 
other evaded his merciless weapon, and got safe 





home, like one of Job’s messengers, to tell the 
mournful tale. Many years after this, when the 
Strathnaver warrior was on his death-bed, he 
was visited by the parish priest, who earnestly 
advised him to confess his sins, and “ make a 
clean breast,”? now that he was about to leave 
the world, and appear in the presence of the 
great Judge. “Is there any thing, Donald,” 
inquired the priest, ‘that lies particularly heavy 
on your conscience?” ‘‘ No,” said the dying 
Celt, raising himself up with a great effort from 
the pillow, and striking the bed with his clenched 
fist—‘ no, nothing, but that I allowed that 
vagabond of a Caithnessman to escape !”— 


Calder’s History of Caithness. 





From The Spectator. 
THE QUARTERLIES. 

THE falling off in our Quarterlies, which to 
those familiar with their earlier numbers is 
so painfully apparent, is, we imagine, only 
partly real. It is natural that as the tide of 
life rushes faster and faster every day till the 
flood threatens to drown reflection, periodi- 
cals published at so long an interval should 
occasionally seem stale. It is only by mere 
good luck that periodicals like the Ldinburgh 
or the National can touch on subjects the in- 
terest of which is as vividly fresh as that of 
to-day’s Times, or can treat exhaustively of 
any range of facts without the risk of finding 
their reflections superseded on the eve of 
publication by another and more striking se- 
ries. What, for example, is the British 
Quarterly to say of the American struggle 
when the day of publication may bring news 
of a compromise or a victory decisive of the 
contest? When the telegraph cannot keep 
pace with the march of events, Quarterlies 
must seem stale. Their old recommenda- 
tion, too, that of extreme boldness of opin- 
ion, has been lost in the consequences of the 
victory that boldness gained. The truths 
Sydney Smith was thought an incendiary for 
asserting are to-day the bases of society, and 
any penny paper dare overstep the line which 
in 1800 was the limit even of his audacity. 
To see how the world has changed for the 
Quartcrlies we must compare them not with 
each other, but with the few journals still 
worked under their old conditions. The 
Revue des Deux Mondes, for example, occu- 
pies at this moment in France much the po- 
sition once assumed by the Edinburgh Re- 
view. Published fortnightly, it is as much 
up to events as the Ldinburgh was in a less 
hurried age, while, like the Edinburgh, it is 
the only representative left of the freer intel- 
lect of France. It is not under the press 
law, is exceedingly dear, and is managed 
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with admirable tact. It is, therefore for the 
hour, the one periodical in which Frenchmen 
ot the first class can shadow out, however 
vaguely, their real thoughts and aspirations, 
and is consequently for the hour the most in- 
teresting journal in Europe. It is expected 
as well as read; a distinction no English 
Review of equal pretensions can any longer 
claim. M. Forcade’s paper on Representa- 
tion, or M. Périer’s analysis of Imperial Fi- 
nance, rises to the importance of a state pa- 
per, not because M. Forcade is a statesman, 
or M. Périer likely to oust M. Magne, but 
because they, and they alone, are left to rep- 
resent an opinion other than the one impe- 
rial wisdom seeks to impose on France. The 
English Reviews cannot hope to make them- 
selves thus felt in politics, and deprived of 
all adventitious aid, and left behind by the 
rushing current of events, they seem inevi- 
tably dull beside the remembrance of their 
former selves. They have, however, one 
great function still left them to perform ; 
they can and do still act as mediums between 
the public and the men who, either from po- 
sition, or taste, or intellectual specialty, de- 
cline the arena of more ephemeral contro- 
versy. Lord Robert Cecil can still express 
in the Quarterly the thoughts which, though 
influencing one-half of a great party, find no 
expression in its daily or weekly organs, 
Sir C. Lewis can still contribute to the 
Edinburgh the results of a reflective schol- 
arship for which nothing save such a Review 
would afford fitting scope. Isaac Taylor 
can still circulate through the North Brit- 
ish ideas which, in their coherence and slow 
evolution, are unfitted for any vehicle but 
one which can carry them to its readers as a 
whole. This function, that of enabling the 
highest cultivation of the day to deal ex- 
haustively with its most important topics, is 
still the monopoly of the Reviews, and is still 





on the average very fairly performed. 





A CorncipENce. — About the time of the 
breaking out of the war of 1812 between Great 
Britain and the United States, a whale ascended 
the Delaware to Philadelphia, ninety miles from 


i ocean, and was caught. None has since 
been known to do so, until just before the 
beginning of the rebellion of the Filibusters, 
when another came up to Philadelphia, and was 
caught.—Notes and Queries. 
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WHITE GUNPOWDER. 

Since the first introduction of gunpowder 
into warfare, very little improvement has 
taken place in its composition. It is still 
the same black compound of “ villanous 
saltpetre” with brimstone and charcoal, 
which it was in the days of its first employ- 
ment as the great unanswerable argument. 
Great improvements have doubtless been ef- 
fected in the mechanical processes of mix- 
ing and grinding, and the proportions of the 
ingredients have been considerably modified, 
being even now different in various coun- 
tries. But it still remains the same in its 
essential ingredients, in spite of the numer- 
ous attempts which have been made from 
time to time to replace it by some more 
powerful or safer substitute. At one time 
gun-cotton seemed likely to prove a power- 
ful rival; but after the novelty of this new 
agent wore off, it was gradually seen that its 
advantages were more than counterbalanced 
by its short-comings, and we believe that at 
present gun-cotton is very little used, except 
for experimental or pyrotechnic purposes. 

Another rival has now appeared, equally 
white and cleanly with gun-cotton, and 
claiming to possess all the good qualities of 
the popular black powder in an enhanced 
degree, without its disadvantages. This 
white gunpowder is composed of the follow- 
ing ingredients :— 

Ferrocyanide of potassium 28 parts by weight 
3 “ “cc 


Canesugar . . . 2 


Chlorate of potash 49 “ “ 


Each of these is to be finely powdered sep- 
arately, and then well mixed together, by 
hand or otherwise, taking care to avoid much 
friction. This powder is said to burn very 
perfectly, 100 parts by weight being resolved 
into 47 1-2 parts of gaseous bodies and 52 1-2 
parts of solid residue. Taking ordinary 
gunpowder as unity, the results are said to 
bew— 


Ordinary Powder. White Powder. 

Volume of gas set free 1 ‘i 2.107 

Temperature of the flame 1 . 0.641 

Amount of residue e: 0.770 
According to this statement the new pow- 
der has the advantage of more than twice 
the power, whilst it ignites at a lower tem- 
perature, and leaves less residue. Several 
other advantages are pointed out by Dr. 
Pohl (who has described this as an improve- 
ment upon Angendre’s formula), one of 





which is the ease with which the white pow- 
der is manufactured, there being no neces- 
sity for granulating or glazing, and another 
being the less danger from accidents. A 
disadvantage is the high price of the mate- 
rials, but this is possibly compensated by the 
smaller quantity required to produce a cer- 
tain effect. The great defect of all these 
novel mixtures is not hinted at, however, by 
our author. Wherever chlorate of potash is 
introduced into a mixture for the purpose of 
communicating to it explosive properties, 
the composition is liable to detcnate by fric- 
tion ora blow. Ordinary powder may be 
very roughly handled without fear of ex- 
plosion. It may even be spilled upon the 
ground and trodden upon without much dan- 
ger; but if this white powder were employed 
in its place, explosions would be of almost 
daily occurrence. It would ignite with nearly 
the facility of a lucifer match (to the compo- 
sition on some of these it has indeed great 
resemblance) ; and instead of a powder mag- 
azine being as it is now, when under proper 
regulations, the safest place in the world, it 
would be pretty sure to find itself and all 
contents in the air the first time a barrel of 
white powder was moved from its place in a 
clumsy manner. 

A new alloy for cannons, possessing 
greater strength than the best wrought-iron, 
will appropriately follow a description of a 
more powerful gunpowder. The inventor is 
an Austrian marine officer named Aich ; and 
under the name of Aich’s metal, an alloy of 
iron, copper, and zinc is being now manu- 
factured, possessing extraordinary strength. 
The specific gravity of the compound is 
8.40. The proportions of the metals are not 
at present known: this, however, would be 
found out in an hour or two by any chemist 
who could get possession of a few grains of 
the metal. The color is similar to brass, but 
darker. It can be worked more easily than 
iron, and almost as readily as copper; its 
ductility is extraordinary, but its most valu- 
able quality is its strength. Tested at the 
Vienna arsenal, it was found, when cast, to 
be nearly as strong as Armstrong gun iron, 
but by hammering and rolling, its strength 
was almost doubled. Some of it was wrought 
in this way, and then made into a tube 
and tested, with gunpowder, against good 
wrought-iron and bronze gun-metal. It had 
nearly twice the strength of the former and 
five times that of the latter. 





THE RISING OF THE NORTH. 


THE PASSING CLOUD. 


O cLoun, 30 beautiful.and fleet, 
Passing where fierce suns barn and beat, 
O’er heights untrod by human feet! 


Chameleon cloud, of iris hue, -: 
As changeful as a drop of dew, . 
How many shapes in moments few. 


A car, a globe, a goldén gloom, 
How many forms thou dost assume ? 
A mountain, pyramid, or tomb. 


- 


So many shapes beneathithe sun, 
So many dyes that fusing run, 
And beauty still in every one. 


Tinged with the hue the rainbows cast 
On snow-peaks, where their image fast 
Fades down before the scowling blast. 


Such golden light the young moon threw 
Upon the still drops of the dew, 
What time the night-wind fresher blew. 


Such lustre water-lilies throw 
Upon the brook that lies below, 
Lipping their blossoms with its flow. 


’Twould make a brain-sick painter pine 
To win a hue to match with thine, 
To make his martyr’s mantle shine. 


In such a cloud the angels seek 
The hermit on the granite peak, 
So pale, so humble, and so meek. 


Such cloud when Jesus, long ere day, 
Had sought the mountain-top to pray, 
A halo round him seemed to play. 


W. T. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


OUR BROTHER. 


Catt him not “ Brother,” whose unhallowed 
hand 
Hacks down the roof-tree of our common 
home! 
Call him not “ Brother,” who, with sword and 
brand, : 
Lays waste the heritage of our fatherland ! 
Call him not “ Brother,” who, ’mid cannon’s 
boom, 
Beats down old landmarks, shrouds in endless 
gloom 
The hapless ones his greed hath barred and 
banned ! 
fle isa Cain! Cain-like must be his doom. 
The Prodigal repentant may return ? 
Repentant? Yes! Recusant—never ! 
The renegade from freedom all men spurn. 
aa strikes for slavery makes the world his 
0e. 


No! 


—Harper’s Weekly. 





“"FHE COMET OF 1861. 
SAID TO BE THAT wHicH ‘APPEARED IN THE 
TIME OF CHARLES V. 


WanDERER among the spheres 
Cresting the brow of night, 

Where didst thou hfde in perished years 
Thy strange awe-striking light? . ° 


Time has relentless driven 
His hour-winged coursers by, 
Trampling dead ages, since in heaven 
Man saw thy mystery. 


Tell of our sires’ amaze 
At thy portentous ray, 

As with pale Superstition’s gaze 
They saw thee pass away— 


And plague with red right hand, 
Heralding human woe, 

Delusive taught that. thy command 
Augmented ill below! . — 


Then, wanderer, tell anew - 
Thy parted history, 

Deep graves have hid from.living view 
All that could speak of thee ! 


Pilgrim of heaven? to me 
Thou hast no.il} portent, 

But when thy errant course I see 
Brighten thé firmament,— 


Thy glories do but prove, 
Howe’er reméte they shine, 
Thou art a messenger of love, 
A minister diyine! ” 
“) Cyrus Reppine. 
—New Monthly Magazine. 
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Tank God! the deathlike, strange repose, 
The horrid paralytic rest 
Is ended, and a Nation’s breast, 

Fired with the old-time spirit, glows ! 


A people long grown servile-necked 
With bowing undér Mammon’s yoke, 
Its bondage on a sudden broke, 

To-day stands haughtily erect. 


It is as when the valley heaped 
With dry bones, at the Prophet’s word, 
A wind miraculous had stirred ; 

Such life from seeming Death has leaped ! 


No more supine, while traitorous foes 
Trample her rights, her prowess mock, 
But, roused for Battle’s rudest shock, 

When Sumter fell, the North arose! 


—Madison ( Wis.) State Journal. 

















